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CULTURE OF FLAX. 

This, in some parts of the country, is very 
profitable. Where the fibre is manufactured— 
as it now is by machinery—and the seed finds 
aready market, this is the case. There is lit- 
tle difficulty for the market of the seed. This 
comes under the head of grains in general. 
The fibre is the only difficulty: this has a local 
significance, and is dependent wholly upon 
machinery. In some of the Eastern States, 
and in central New York, flax is raised to a 
considerable extent ; both fibre and seed find a 
ready market. 

Flax isa hardy plant—and will grow in al- 
most any soil and in a wide range of cli- 
mate. It has its preference, however, for 
wil. As it has a penetrating root, it requires 
depth—and the richer the ground, the rank- 
tr it will grow. But it requires a well-pre- 
pared soil—dry and mellow. This is an inde- 
pensable condition. Another condition that 
cannot be Signored is, a freedom from weeds. 
This is so with respect to the fibre, which will 
receive taint from the proximity of weeds, as 
well as hurt in the sale on account of the for- 














eign mixture. 
overlooked. 

Select soil that is as free from weeds as possi- 
ble; plow in the Fall or Winter, and plow 
again, if possible, early in the Spring: plow 
carefully, so as to get a level surface. Then 
harrow and roll to the smoothness of a floor. 
Now sow with the greatest care, as flax-seed is 
very deceptive to sow. It 1s difficult to scatter 
evenly: hence some have advised to sow twice, 
the last time crossways. Harrow with a fine 
harrow. 

A dressing of wood ashes we have known to 
prove beneficial. Butin a rich, dry soil, if well 
mellowed, this is not necessary. Heat and 
drouth are objectional to flax: it grows better 
in a moist season. 


This isa point that cannot be 


Where seed alone, or principally, is the object, 
a bushel or less to the acre is generally used— 
double that amount where a fine fibre is wanted. 
A bushel onrich, well prepared soil, answers the 
purpose of those who make seed as well as the 
fibre the object. This is sowing jit mostly for 
seed—that is, giving the advantage to the seed, 
which is the most remunerating, seed being of 
more consequence than the fibre where both 
are in best demand. 


Flax is assuming an importancesince the check 
which cotton has received. Cotton is sensitive 
to climate and treatment, and can be success- 
fully cultivated only in certain locations. This 
will make cotton an expensive commodity, 
while flax, its partial substitute, may be grown 
to any extent, and with little cost comparative- 
ly. The flax era is yet to come—it is beginning 
to dawn. ; 





The following item we clip from an exchange 
paper, and it speaks well for this truly valuable 
breed of hogs: 


Cuxster County Hocs.—I raised a sow ofthe 
Chester County breed that had ten pigs the 5th 
of May, 1865. I sold nine of them at from 
four to five weeks old, and killed the sow in 
December following, at the age of 17 months. 
She weighed 518 pounds. Two of her pigs fed 
in the neighborhood were killed at seven and a 
half months old; one, fed by P.S. Call, weighed 
310 pounds, and the other, fed by B. Plumes, 

., weighed 330 pounds. W. F. a, 
cawen, NV. H., Feb., 1866. 





CARE OF HOGS. 

Hogs are very scarce in Missouri. It is diffi- 
cult to procure even enough of the common 
stock for breeding purposes. The State during 
the war was completely overrun by both arm- 
ies. Wherever hogs were to be found, they 
were shot and slaughtered. Noteven the poor 
breeding sow wasspared. Wot the purest bred 
Chester White, Berkshire or Suffolk, could ea- 
cape. Men must eat, and when they are bun- 
gry they don’t stop to inquire about the value 
of a hog or a sheep or the purity of its pedigree. 

Those who are fortunate enough to have s 
good stock of hogs, should “thank their atars.”’ 
They should bestow good care upon them. . If 
they have not got a nice clover field next to the 
house or barn for the hogs to run in, a field 
should be seeded to clover the present spring. 
A good clover patch 18 indispensable to raising 
hogs successfully. If a stream runs through it, 
so much the better. Hogs should have more 
attention than they generally receive. Great - 
care and attention are bestowed upon breeding 
sheep, cattle and horses. But hog-breeding is 
a sort of hap-hazard affair—they must take 
care of themselves. No particular care or sys- 
tem is required. Hogs will reward one for care 
as well as any other animal. They should be 
kept in a thriving condition constantly. Only 
the very choicest animals should be kept for 
breeding purposes. The young should always 


have enough to eat—they should never be 
starved or stinted. The best breed we have 
found to be the Chester White. We have 
tried all the breeds, and likethe Chester White 
best. But good feed and good care are just as 
indispensable as good breeds. The best breeds 
will not do well without care, and the poorest 
will do well with the right kind of ‘attention. 





A Wortsy Exampie.—The postmaster at 
Shibley’s Point, Mo., sending a club of eight 
names and twelve dollars, writes as follows: 

“The above subscriptions were ured by 
Mr. Thos. B. Cook, now in his 70th year, and 
potuapetnnding he is very feeble he is very 
much interested in the circulation of your very 
valuable publication; he did not receive the 
number which was sent to him until the 4th 
of the present month, since which time he has 
obtained the above subscriptions, and requests 
me to inform you that he will procure as many 
more ae he can.” 
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BLANKETS ON HORSES. 

Many of our St. Louis people have a fash- 
ion of driving and working their horses with 
blankets on, in winter. It is like putting on 
an over-coat and going to chop cord-wood. It 
is a very hurtful practice. It causes the horse 
to sweat much sooner; the blanket becomes 
saturated with the perspiration, and when the 
horse is stopped, it affords no protection, but is 
like a wet sheet thrown over a person in a 
state of nudity—not very comfortable. Can 
our people stop to consider before putting such 
a foolish practice into operation? Do they 
not know it will make the horse tender and 
induce him to take cold much more easily? 
Do they not knowthat in cold weather they do 
not want to get up perspiration, but keep the 
horse as free from it as possible, and conse- 
quently keep warm clothing off, which will in- 
duce it? 

The time to use the blanket is after the horse 
has been driven. It will protect the body then 
from the cold air. It will cause the horse to 
cool off gradually. After the horse becomes 
dry and cool, we think it better to take offthe 
blanket, and keep it off—though we know 
many of our best horsemen keep it on all the 
time, except when they drive. We think it 
makes a horse unnecessarily tender. Ifa horse 
has comfortable quarters and generous food, 
he will keep warm enough without clothes.— 
The Creator never made the horse to wear 
clothes more than the balance of the brute 
creation. 

The horse is a noble animal, and we want 
to see him properly treated. By nice care and 
treatment he can be made much more intelli- 
gent than he is. He is, in our country, we re- 
gret to say, cruelly beaten, driven and misused. 
No affection between himself and master is 
cultivated. He is controlled wholly by the 
law of force. The Arabs are far more consider- 
ate of their horses than are the Americans.— 
Is not this a shame for our civilization? The 
Arab will share his tent with his horse, he 
will divide his food with him. 





PLANT TREES. — 

Aye, plant trees. Plant timber trees. Plant 
the best within your reach—but see to it that 
the coming spring does not pass without your 
planting trees, for ornament, shade and shelter 
around your premises. Let not the lessons of 
our late cold storms soon be forgotten by you 
—0O, ye that never plant trees. How those 
cattle of yours suffered, as they stood during 
the past winter’s storme—their backs in the 
shape of a rainbow—as they sought the poor 
protection of your fence. And how the cold 
wind whistled around your bleak house that 
cold stormy day, O, ye of the treeless farm, 
enough to make you shiver as you sat by your 
comfortable fire within. 

And those travelers—how they buttoned 
tight their coats, and pulled their caps around 
their ears as they emerged from yonder timber 
—and how the wind and storm whistled and 
shrieked past them, almost taking their breath 
as they faced the cold storm. And how they 


bleak prairie, your desolate-looking house, and 
treeless farm in safety—and how they took 
courage on reaching the timber trees, or grove 
beyond. 

Plant trees around your home. Yes, plant 
them around the farm, with care and in taste 
—or heedlessly, if you won’t do otherwise: any 
way, so you plant trees. They will shield you in 
winter from the cold wind, and in summer in- 
vite the breeze. We love the man who loves 
trees. He enlists our sympathies and com- 
mands our esteem. A mean man never plants 
trees. Their upright forms, that lift them- 
selves in the clear sky and send their roots in- 
to theearth, are, too great teachers of justice 
and strength to be unheeded by one who cul- 
tivates their development. Nothing is a eurer, 
index to the intelligence of a man, than to see 
groves and belts of trees around his farm and 
premises. ? 

Then let us plant trees. Plant them for our- 
selves and for our children. Let us send this 
present on to the future, better than the past 
sent the present to us. Let each man who 
owns or controlls a rood of ground, make it 
more valuable by planting trees: and if we 
‘never did another good act, methinks that in 
the day of accounts coming, we would find at 
least one, long white mark to our credit. Be 
that as it may, let me plant trees, and let them 
grow along the street, by my dwelling, around 
the farm, and in the neighborhood, not doubt- 
ing that they will prove a blessing, if not to me, 
yet to those who follow after. 

Woodburn, Tl. RvuRALIST. 

— ——— +> © —________ 


Profit on Small Lands--Onion Culture. 


A few acres of land properly cultivated, with 
a good near market, will often produce more 
than a farm of ahundredacres. Various things 
are grown to effect this. The most ready and 
least expensive, is the onion. Heretofore the 
onion has had its enemy, the cut-worm. This, 
at least in many localities, has disappeared. 
For years there has been no trouble with this 
worm. Hence small fortunes are made from 
little land—often not more than an acre or two. 
In New England this is largely done. Where- 
ever the ravages of the worm are not felt, and 
where locality is not absolutely unfavorable, 
onions can be raised to advantage. It needs 
but a mellow soil, comparatively rich, especial- 
ly on the surface for a few inches, say four to 
six. But the soil should be as free from weeds 
as possible. Miscellaneous manure is therefore 
rather a disadvantage. Compost, or thorough- 
ly rotten manure, should be the top-dressing, 
and in all cases harrowed in, pulverized so as 
to work readily with machinery. Where the 
soil is naturally rich and friable, all the bet- 
ter—and the same ground may be continued in 
onions, and, indeed, should be: this is the 
practice. Guano or the phosphates in such 
case may be used to advantage—for, it is not 
one of the least important things to have the 
soil free from weeds. The most of the labor is 
in weeding and cultivating. Onion seed, more 
perhaps than any other, should be of the first 
quality, thoroughly ripe, and raised from sound, 





thanked their Maker that they had passed your 


solid bulbs in the Spring. Itis best in general 


to raise your own seed. The mechanical rules 
for raising onions are so simple and familiar 
that they need not be repeated here. The ma- 
chine forsowing,costs but little—and that should 
be used. The points to be observed then are: 
first, rich soil ; second, mellow soil, free from 
weeds as possible. It is not difficult to clear 
$500 from an acre. A thousand has frequently 
been reached. With a good near market, more 
even is done. And this is done every year, 
with some variations made by the season. 
Hence, a man who is able’to buy but an acre 
ortwo; or, who has too mueh land, and sells, 
as he should, and purchases a few acres--will be 
just situated to raise onions, if nothing else is 
better suited to his purpose. There is little 
trouble—plowing, harrowing, drilling in the 
seed—as much as all cropsrequire. Then keep 
the ground stirred, and the weeds out, which 
is necessary with corn and all planted crops. It 
requires no great thought—simply this labor. 
And in the Fall secure your barrels, and off to 
market. The crop is readily gathered. Hence, 
on small means, good profits, with compara- 
tively little labor, may be realized. This is a 
snug little business, with little care, good pros- 
pects. A living is secured, with something 
over for a rainy day. No risk; no great op- 
pressive business on hand. Yeu can do it al} 
alone, and ‘play at that.” Many people are 
doing it. é 
FROM BATES COUNTY. 

Ep. Rurat Wortp: Our county, which was 
desolated by the war—since the return of peace 
is once more rapidly re-peopling, and Pheenix- 
like is coming forth again from the ashes.— 
More than two years ago our people went has- 
tily forth from their homes, sad and comfort- 
less, to feel the pangs of exile, and to look baek 
anon and see their fields and houses wrapt in 


the conflagration of the prairie fires. Now 
they return with new hopes and better cheer, 
but have to begin anew. Everything in the 
shape of a house has or will be converted into 
a temporary habitation. Of course we cannot 
farm as we desire; but your paper will, never- 
theless, be a weleome visitor, and will be of 
much advantage in improving our new homes. 

My father raises a large variety of apples.— 

He thinks the Buckingham surpasses al!. Al- 
though properly a fall apple, it keeps perfectly 
sound untilspring. The fruit is large and ten- 
der, and requires care in handling. In quality 
it is not so rich as the Yellow Belleflower, but 
ofa more soft, delicious flavor. 
What think you of the idea of planting tim- 
ber on our prairies? This is the ‘one thing 
needful” here. We have a soil hardly surpass- 
ed—lays beautifully—just rolling enough for 
cultivation; but timber is scarce. I think a 
farmer a few miles from timber could not do 
better than plant a few acres. Inten years it 
would be large enough for poles for fencing.— 
Walnut, mulberry, black locust and many other 
kinds woulddo. What a beautiful addition to 
a house on the prairie! besides its value as a 
shelter for stock. 

At present we lack capital, and market com- 
munication ; but if we can have peace and just 
laws, we look forward hopefully to see these 
counties take their places in rank with those 
of the Missouri river. Some of us would be 
rejoiced to see an introduction of industrious, 
well-educated FAIR ones among us, suitable for 
farmers’ wives, to preside over our homes and 
refine our border manners. 8. C. P. 








Bates Co., Mo., March, 1866. 
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To Breeders of Devon Cattle 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA: 

The Committee on Devon Pedigrees, appoint- 
ed by the Association of Breeders of Thorough- 
bred Neat Stock, have decided to publish the 
second volume of the American Devon Herd 
Book early in the year 1867 ; or as soon ag a suf- 
ficient number of pedigrees are received. The 
first volume, published in 1863, contained over 
five hundred pedigrees. 

To accomplish this object, and to secure as full 
returns as possible, the Committee respectful] 
ask the co-operation and influence of all breed- 
ers of Devon cattle in America. 

No pedigrees will be inserted other than those 
of pure bred animals. 

o pains will be spared by the Committee to 
examine each pedigree offered for approval, and, 
by comparison of pedigrees from difterent 
sources and correspondence, to clear all doubt- 
ful points. 

Any person desiring to record the pedigree of 
an animal can do so by the payment of fifty 
cents for each pedigree offered for inspection. 

All pedigrees for publication must be accom- 
panied with the fee, and forwarded to H. M. 
Sessions, Editor of the American Devon Herd 
Book, South Wilbraham, Mass.,on or before 
the lst of December, 1866. 

Each pedigree should be written out in full, in 
the form of those in the first volume, and traced 
as far back as possible, particular care being ta- 
ken to state: 1, sex; 2, when calved; 3, by whom 
bred; 4, owner; 5, sire and second sire, and 
their dams, if they have not been recorded; 6, 
dam and second dam, and their sires. 

Any information in regard to the products or 
qualities of the animals to be recorded, or their 
ancestors that are worthy of mention, should 
be forwarded to the Committee; also the pre- 
miums they have received, and the price for 
which they have been sold. 

South Wilbraham, Mags., March 1, 1866. 


SOWING GRAIN 

Isdonenow by machinery. And itis anexcel- 
lent way, asit sows it even: a point of great im- 
portance. Evensowingisanevencrop. Where 
some is too thin, the crop must lack. We see 
this frequently. If a machine is not used, sow 
by hand; but in such case, avoid the wind. 
This is of more importance than people are 
aware. Grain sown in streaks, will grow in 
streaks. Though it may be but little seen at 
the maturity of the crop, enter the field and 
you will see: The thin parts have heavier 
stalks, which gives them the appearance of filling 
out; but they dothis mostly in appearance. The 
eye at a glance over the surface will not detect 
this; but the cradle will, and the granary will. 
Were this is not so, slightly sprinkled grain 
would be as good as well-sown. Farmers are 
very apt to hurry in sowing. In so doing, they 
do not take the pains they ought. A little here 
is of more damage than anywhere else. The 
preparation of the ground, the harvest—all are 
dependent upon the sowing of the grain. 


WOOL GROWING. 

Ep. Rurat Wortp: I enclose herewith 
some wool statistics of my flock in 1863, 1864 
and 1865. The yield is not a remarkable one, 
but I think a comparison and study of the va- 
rious tables may be profitable to new begin- 











ners, WOOL UNWASHED. 
Table I, Statistics of 267 sheep, 1863. 
tO 370 “ 1864. 
Sie & 453 “ 1865. 


“ IV, Averagesof three years compared. 
Farmer Freeman. 


453 





I—Weight of Fleeces 267 Sheep—1863. 


























AGE AND SEX. TOTAL WT. VE , 
Yearling Ewes, French Merino grades, 143.75 “148 "625 
“ Wethers, “ o ‘6 106.75 5.93 7.25 
sf Ewes, Cotswold grades, 143.50 4.63 7.25 
“ Wethers, “‘ “ 135.50 5.64 7. 
2 year old Ewes, French Merino grades, 157.50 5.08 ¥; 
2 - Wethers, “ s 177.75 6.35 - 8. 
3 se Ewes, ‘6 “ ‘ 159.25 5.69 a 
3 o Wethers, “ “9 . 133. 7.39 11.25 
4 Ewes, “ ae ad 128.25 4.93 7. 
5 “and over Ewes‘ we “ 120.75 4.31 5.75 
3 “ Cotewold Buck, 9. 
3 ¢ French Merino Buck, 8. 9.83 12,50 
2 “cc “cc “ “ 12.50 
1435.50 5.87 12.50 
Ewes, - - - - - 853. 4.84 7.25 
Wethers, - - - . - - 553. 6.28 11.25 
Bucks, - - - - - - 29.50 9.83 12.50 
1435.50 Pry a 
II— Weight of Fleeces 370 Sheep—1864. 
AGE AND SEX. TOTAL WT. AVERAGE. HIGHEST 
Yearling Ewes, French Merino grades, 285.50 5.29 , A 
ss Wethers, “ a “6 214.50 5.96 a 
2 year old Ewes, ” " “ 147.50 5.90 a 
2 “ Wethers, “ « 160.25 6.67 9, 
2 ‘« Ewes, Cotswold grades, 191.25 5.46 A 
2 ‘© Wethers, “ 212.50 5.90 8.25 
3 “« Ewes, French Merino grades, 222.50 5.43 8. 
3 ‘* Wethers, “ - ” 176.75 7.04 9. 
a “Ewes, " " - 194.75 5.124 7. 
4 “  Wethers, “ os ” 131. 7.25 9.25 
5 “and over Ewes,‘ vss * 149.50 4.27 3 
2 “© French Merino Bucks, 29. 9.67 10.50 
2115. 5.72 10.50 
Ewes as above, - - - - 1191. 5.22 8. 
Wethers “ - - - - 895. 6.44 9.25 
Bucks, - Cae. - = 29. 9.67 10.60 
2115. 
I1l—Weight of Fleeces—453 Sheep—1865. Unwashed. 
AGE AND SEX. TOTAL WT. AVERAGE HIGHEST 
Yearling Ewes, French Merino grades, 679.75 7.01 ans 
- Wethers, “ “ ” 510.25 7.85 11. 
2 yearold Ewes, “ ” oe 202. 6.96 8.50 
2 “« Wethers, “ ” = 278. 8.17 10,25 
3 “ Ewes, ” ” * 178. 6.59 8.50 
3 ‘© Wethers, “ o es 258.25 8.83 11. 
3 ‘* Ewes, Cotswold grades, 263. 6.11 8. 
3 “ Wethers, “ ss 204. 7.85 10.50 
4 ‘“« Ewes, French Merino grades, 326.75 6.67 8.50 
4 ‘© Wethers, “ o “ 184,50 8.39 10.50 
5 “and over Ewes,‘ “ _ 5.37 3 
3 “* French Merino Buck, 4 
. = er x 10:50} 10.25 10.50 
3250. 7.17 11. 
Ewes, - - + - - - - 1794.50 6.60 11. 
Wethers, - - - - . - 1435. 8.01 11. 
Bucks, ~ - . - - - 20.50 10.25 10.50 
3250. 








LOWEST 
2.50 
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4. 
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IV—Table Showing the Average Increase in Weight from 1863 to 1865, also the Increase 


in Three Years. 


av’acr 63. av’acE’64. “—_ 65. Yo 

Yearling Ewes, - - - - 4.56 .29 7.01 . 

" © Wethere, - - 5.77 5.96 7.85 2.08 
2 year old Ewes, - - - - 5.08 5.65 6.96 1.88 
2 ss Wethers, - : - 6.35 6.21 8.17 1.82 
3 “ Ewes, - - - : 5.69 5.43 6.30 61 
3 “ Wethers, - - - 7.39 7.04 7.97 58 
+ “ Ewes, - - - 4.93 5.124 6.67 1.74 
.. = Wethers, - - - 7.25 8.39 1.14 
5 * and over Ewes, - - 4.31 4.27 5.37 1,06 
Bucks, - - : - - - 9.83 9.67 10.25 AZ 
Ewes, - - - - - - 4.84 5.22 6.60 1.76 
Wethers, - - - - - 6.28 6.44 8.01 1.73 
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Directions for Introducing Italian 
Queens to Colonies of Black Bees, as 
practiced by L. L. Langstroth. 
(BY PERMISSION.) 


First remove the Black Queen from the colo- 
ny. Then prepare a cage as follows: Takea 
piece three inches square, of-wire cloth, woven 
about eight meshes to the inch, and roll it into 
a flattened tube, so that it can be more readily 
introduced between the ranges of comb, Six 
hours after the removal of the Black Queen, 
place the Italian Queen in this cage closing 
each end with a sponge or paper wad, and put 
the cage directly over the frames where the Bees 
are most thickly clustered, leaving off the honey- 
board. _ Ifthe weather is cool, or a hive without 
frames is used, the cageshould be placed between 
two populous ranges of comb. Examine the 
Queen cage an hour after it has been giventothe 
Bees, to see that they cluster upon it, and teed the 
Queen ; occasionally they neglect to do this.at 
first, and it is then necessary to put a fewdrops 
of honey from time to time into the cage. I 
it is possible to place the cage so that it will 
rest against honey in a populous comb, the 
Queen will feed herself. Forty-eight hours 
after caging the Queen remove one of the wade, 
disturbing the Bees as little as possible. A 
little liquid honey, or sugar water, should: be 
given them, if they manifest any irritation, 
when the operator intends to liberate the Queen. 
As royal cells are ordinarily begun before the 
Queen is liberated, and the Bees, in strong col- 
onies, Often in the swarming season swarm out 
with the Italian Queen, the hive should be ex- 
amined about a week after the Queen has her 
liberty, and all such cells destroyed. This ex- 
amination can never be safely neglected, as 
even small colonies sometimes prevent the Ital- 
ian Queen from destroying the royal cells, and 
she may be killed after one of the young Queens 
has hatched. By clipping her wings the Apiar- 
ian will always kaow that he has the queen 
originally introduced. 

If the Black Queen is removed some ten days 
or more before the Italian Queen is introduced, 
so that they have no longer any means of rais- 
ing Queens, and all the royal cells are destroyed, 
there is next to no risk of losing the new queen. 

The same result may be secured by keeping 
the Italian Queen caged ten days, and then 
carefully searching for, and destroying all royal 
cells. 

Many prefer to put the Italian Queen with 
the Bees that accompany her, into a hive con- 
taining a frame with bees just hatching, add- 
ing more frames to the same kind from time to 
time, so as to build up in a few days, a good col- 
ony. The young bees never hurt the Queen. 

When the Italian Queen is to be used for 
breeding other Queens, it is a much better plan 
to put her into a small box, holding six or more 
frames, of the same size with the one in the 
box in which she came; from this small hive, 
brood may be taken without trouble of opening 
a large colony, and without cutting of combs. 
In all cases, it is best to use an entrance, (see 
page 174 of “‘ Langstroth on the Hive and 
Honey Bee,’’) so adjusted that the Queen can- 
not at any time decamp. 

A Queen cage, and entrance regulator, will 
be sent free with each Queen, or by mail, on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents. 

In ordering Queens, purchasers must be par- 
ticular to state definitely which priced Queen 
they wish. Also, when remitting the money, to 
send the name of the Express Office, to which 
they wish the Queen shipped, and the name of 
their Post Office, County and State. Remit- 
tances can be made in Draft payable to m 
order, or in United States or National Ban 
Notes. 

‘‘Langetroth on the Hive and Honey Bee,” 
3d edition with numerous illustrations, will be 
sent to “ address by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of two dollars. A newedition, by Enagetreth, 


containing the results of five years experience 
in raising Italian Queens and many new and im- 
portant discoveries, is now in courseof prepara- 
tion. W. H. Furman. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, March 1st. 1866. 


Seed Should be Sown on a Level Surface. 

This should be done for various reasons. The 
principle is, the simultaneous germination and 
equal growth of the grain: it should all mature 
at one time. This would prevent the early- 
matured from becoming over-ripe, and dropping 
on the ground—thus losing part of the crop. 
This we see in most cases: there is an almost 
universal neglect here. That seed which is 
buried deeply, will require more time to make 
its appearance—and it will not be sufficiently 
ripened at the time of harvesting: while that 
under the most favorable circumstances will 
ripen, not only in advance of the most tardy, 
but the bulk of the crop. The early-matured 
and the late, will therefore be lost to a greater 
or less extent. We see this more particularly 
in oats. A few heads comparatively—and those 
the largest and finest—ripen first, and before 
the crop is fit to cut. These fine heads are gen- 
erally lost. Now, were the whole crop like 
these early heads, it would be greatly improved, 
and a fine one indeed. A level surface, and a 
uniform good chance to all, will do this, es- 
pecially if the seed is uniform in its quality and 
time of ripening. 

Our great difficulty is, we do not harrow 
enough before we sow. Not only should the 
ground (for small grains) be thoroughly har- 
rowed, before sowing, but rolled. This will 
make a floor, a uniform surface. Then good 
plump seed, if possible of uniform ripening, is 
to be sown, and sown evenly, when there is 
little or no wind. The soil being thus prepared, 
being made mellow and level, a fine-toothed 
harrow should be passed over it, just sufficieat- 
ly to cover the seed ; then roll again. The grain 
will all be ripe at one time—and there will be 
a level surface to reap it—no shelling, no loss: 
it will a// be perfect. 

SS —«-_- eee 
Death of George M. Beeler. 

We are deeply pained to hear ot the death 
of this young pomolegist. He was one of our 
favorites—a young man whom we loved for his 
sterling virtues. He hada true, warm heart. 
His friendship was unselfish and devoted. His 
was a noble nature. Such young men as he 
are rare, indeed, and had he lived to a ripe age 
his fame would have been as enduring as a 
pomologist, as are the names of Downing and 
Warder. _He was one of their most devoted dis- 
ciples. He loved Dr. Warder truly and sin- 
cerely—as a son loves a father, and Dr. Warder 
loved him as a father loves ason. We know 
that Dr. Warder’s heart is wrung with anguish. 
He always wook the greatest pleasure in his 
society, and in imparting to his mind the wealth 
of hisown. But young Beeler is gone. His 
eyes are closed never to be opened again on 
this world of beauty. The luscious peach, the 
highly colored pear and apple, and all of 
Pomona’s choicest treasures, which he loved so 
well tolook upon, he can neversee again. The 











earth with its carpet of green, the trees robed 


in verdure or crimsoned with bloom, and the 
beautiful flowers which he loved so much to 
behold, he can never see more. How little do 
many of us appreciate life and health. How 
thankful ought we to be to our Maker and Pre- 
server for these blessings. How diligently 
should we study to obey His laws ; for by so doing 
we are increasing our own happiness and ren- 
dering to Him a just tribute. 


The following is from the Prairie Farmer, and 
we think from the pen of Dr. Warder: 


““Geo. M. Beeler, of Indianapolis, died on 
Sunday morning, March 11th, after a brief but 
distressing illness, the final culmination ot 
several months of a serious organic disease 
(Nephritis). 

The death of this young horticulturist, will 
be as widely and as keenly felt as he was ex- 
tensively and favorably known throughout the 
country; but particularly will the horticultural 
and kindred societies of the Western States, at 
their future meetings, miss his gentle, but ear- 
nest and attentive presence, his bright and 
cheerful face, and especially his clear, distinct 
and ever ready knowledge of fruits, which made 
him a most welcome visitor at all such gather- 
ings. 

a a prophet with honor at home, we find him oc- 
cupying the important office of secretary to both 
state and county horticultural societies, continu- 
ally since their organization, and in that position, 
giving universal satisfaction. In other states, 
and in the National Association he had already 
made his mark as one who, despite his youthful 
appearance, was destined in a few years to fulfil 
the prophecy that had been made ofhim. One 
who had been most intimate with him for 
many years, since he first appeared at a State 
Fair with his offering to Pomona ofa basket of 
apples, has been heard to say that “if George 
M. Beeler lived to be thirty, he would be ac- 
knowledged as one of the very best and most 
ready pomologists of the country.” This re- 
mark was based upon his devotion to the sub- 
ject, both as a nurseryman and as an orchardist, 
and was supported by the active and accurate 
powers of observation of all the peculiarities of 
tree, foliage and fruit; just those rare faculties 
that are of so great value to one engaged in 
those delightful pursuits. 

In his social and domestic relations as friend, 
brother and son, the subject of this brief notice 
was all that the fondest of them could have de- 
sired, and his bereaved connections have a 
melancholy satisfaction in the retrospect which 
they have the privilege of enjoying, as to the 
high tone of the morality of our departed friend. 
The manly probity he manifested in all his 
business relations, we may feel assured, was 
based upon sound moral principles, and 
strengthened by a sincere and heartfelt Christian 
faith, the only true foundation of genuine worth 
aod human success, 


Sztectinc Mizcn Cows.—A correspondent 
of the N. Y. Farmer’s Club, says that .Col. 
Woodman, in the State of Maine, for about forty 
years has kept a dairy, and generally reared 
his own cows. He has always found, in his 
experience, that if a heifer’s first calf was a 
male, she never proved-to be much of a milker 
—indeed, that’she, in subsequent years, never 
gave more milk than on her first calving, but 
if her first product was a heifer, she was sure 
to represent all the milking qualities of a valu- 
able mother. He did not know how this might 
be in others experience, but in forty years of his 
own, he had known of no exception to the rule 
above indicated. Coming from a man go trust- 
worthy in every respect as I know him to be, I 
thought I should like to submit it for the con- 
sideration ot other farmers and stock breeders. 
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The Hedge Cherry; Fruits in California. 


N. J. Couman, Esq: I herewith send you a 
small packet of the seed of a peculiar species of 
Wild Sone. 

I have seen the plant no where in California 
except in the vicinity of San Jose. There it 
grows abundantly. It has been employed, to 
a limited extent, as a hedge plant. 

I have seen many fine specimens of the Osage 
Orange fence; and I have seen, too, the noble 
Black Thorn hedges of England ; but, for beau- 
ty and efficiency combined, this California Wild 
Cherry takes precedence of all. It is an Ever- 
green, thornless, but has a prickly leaf; and 
very much resembles the English Holly, when 
devoid of its bloom and fruit; which latter is 
worthless. 

By its habit of growth, this plant is admira- 
bly adapted for the purposes of fencing. Un- 
like the =~ Orange, its ambition seems not 
so much to climb heavenward, as to occupy the 
space allotted to it on earth. Pruning renders 
it so dense that a beast would as readily attempt 
going through a tight board fence as through 
it. It is in fact almost bird-proof. 

The specimen that I saw of this kind of hedge, 
is in the neighborhood of San Jose, forming the 
front of a handsome lawn; to which, at this 
season of the year, it adds a grace and vernal- 
like richness, that must be seen to be appreci- 
ated. It had been trimmed recently, and its 
glossy green leaves fitted its surface like a coat 
of mail. Adjoining it was an Osage Orange 
fence that had evidently been well-cared for. 
Winter had denuded it of its leaves—and con- 
trasted with the Evergreen Cherry, it presented 
the very picture of humble poverty; and seemed 
far more favorable to trespassing animals. 

When cut down, this tree sends up a greater 
number of shoots from the collar than any 
other tree I know of, forming a dense bush of 
small, tough, wirey branches. By cutting back 
in the nursery, it may he made to take the 
pyramid shape, or it may be dressed like a eol- 
umn—a mass of foliage from the ground up- 
ward—or, it may be made to assume all of the 
graceful or fantastic forms that are given to 
the glorious Holly of Old England. 

There is one apprehension though, in regard 
to it—it may not be capable of withstanding 
the severe frosis of ‘‘the States.” I think, 
however, that it will prove equally as hardy as 
the Osage Orange. In its indigenous soil it is 
no stranger to frosts. 

I would like to see a copy of the Rural World, 
but at present I am so unsettled that I know 
not where it would find me. 

I came to this country in 1850, and left it in 
1854—returning last Fall, by the Overland 
Route. When [ left before, I have no recollec- 
tion of having seen a fruit tree in any part of 
the country. New orchards and vineyards are 
to be seen on almost every farm. Peaches and 
Apples grow well, but are said not to have the 
fine flavor that they do in the States. Plums 

row superbly, unpestered by the Curculio. The 
berry is a great success. But the Pear and 
the Grape seem, of all fruits, to be the most at 
home. Every variety of grape seems to flour- 
ish well here. Viniculturists are confident of 
supplying the American market with all the 
wine it may need, and of as good qualities as 
are at present obtained from Europe. I sawa 
good deal of the fruit last Fall, and occasional- 
ly one or more berries in a bunch would be 
dried up to a tasteless mass, but I did not meet 
with a solitary instanceof rot or mildew. Na- 
tive grapes sell wholesale for three to four cents 
per pound; Foreign varieties from that to 
twenty cents per pound. The “ Native” is be- 
lieved to have been introduced from Spain, by 
the old Jesuit Fathers. It makes a tolerably 
ood raisfp, and great quantities of it were dried 
uring the past season for domestic use. 

Raisins pronounced fully equal to the best 

Malaga, have been made from a Hungarian 





Grape. One grower shipped ten thousand 
pounds of his raisin during last Fall. (The 
name of the Grape I cannot think of just now.) 
The same gentleman has seventy-two varieties 
otthe Grape in his vineyard. The Traminer 
and Verdelho [I am not sure my orthography 
is right], he told me made the best wine. The 
Fig does well here, and in its dried state is tound 
in every fruit store inthecountry. Fruit seems 
in danger of becoming a drug. The orchards, 
at the present time so youngand productive, in 
a few more years must glut the State. Many 
fruit-raisers, even now, speak of the business as 
a nuisance ! 
Trusting that you will give the Evergreen 
Cherry seeds a trial and that they may succeed, 
Iam yours truly, P.S. Burnes. 
Oakland, Cal., Jan, 18th, 1866. 
— eee 





Uniform Seed Grain. 

There is more or less variation in the ripen- 
ing of grain: some will mature earlier than 
others. This is generally’ seen—and it is an 
error. There should be uniformity in growing 
as well as ripening grain, as the-earliest ripened 
is apt to be lost, that is, the earliest heads : 
they are apt to become over ripe, and thus shell 
out and drop to the ground, or “ knick”’ down, 
before the crop is gathered. There are various 
causes which contribute to this: one is, the 
disposition, or habit of some seeds to mature 
earlier than others. It is on this account that 
we select the earliest ripe seed, as well as the 
soundest, fer planting and sowing. This habit 
is found, more or less, among all grain. 

A selection of the best, the earliest heads, is 
a good way tostart. If but a few quarts are 
gathered in this way, it will yield sufficient for 
seed the next year, and the grain will be uni- 
form after that. These best and earliest heads 
grow the better crops, as a// the seed in such 
case is good, and moreover free from weeds. 
Sown on aclean soil, early in. the year, there 
will be a clean, uniform crop—all the heavier 
for the treatment, and withont waste. The sur- 
face should also be level, and the seed got in 
with uniform depth. This last is highly im- 
portant. We should begin with a pure article, 
and clean, thorough culture, and renew as occa- 
sion requires. 





SO ——— _— 
TANNING FUR-SKINS. 

Stretch the skin tightly and smoothly upona 
board, hair side down, and tack it by the edges 
to its place. Scrape off the loose flesh and fat 
with a blunt knife, and work in chalk freely, 
with plenty of rubbing. When the chalk begins 
to powder and fall off, remove the skin from the 
board, rub in plenty of finely powdered alum, 
wrap up closely and keep in a dry place for a 
few days. By this means it will be made plia- 
ble, and will retain the hair.” 

Solon Robinson gives the following directions, 
in answer to several inquiries: 

Dressing skins with the fur on is a simple 
process. Carefully avoid getting blood or dirt 
upon the fur before and while skinning the an- 
imal. Then stretch the skin tightly upon a 
board, and scrape with a dull knife until you 
remove all the flesh. Mix two quarts of milk, 
a teacupful of salt and half an ounce of oil of 
vitriol. Warm this mixture to somewhat more 
than blood heat, but not scalding, and soak the 
skin in it forty minutes, stirring and squeezing 
itin the warm liquid. Press out the liquid and 
let the skin dry a short time, and then com- 
mence rubbing the fiesh side with all your 
strength across the smooth edge of a board. 
Continue this work until the pelt is entirely dry. 

Another process is to cover the flesh side of 


the skins when first taken off with powdered 
alum and salt in equal qualities, which may re- 
main from one to four days, and then be washed 
oft in warm soap-suds, partially dried, and after- 
ward rubbed until thoroughly so. In rubbing 
dry you may use powdered chalk, and afterward 
sprinkle with powdered-alum and fold up for a 
few days, when the skin will-be thoroughly 
cured and very soft. ‘ 

For making glove leather, the hair must be 
first removed by lime or lye upon the flesh side, 
then thoroughly wash in soap-suds, and after 
ward soak several days in a paste made of brains ; 
then rub dry, and cure by smoking moderately 
for a week in a cool place. This will give the 
fine, soft, durable Inffan moccasin leather. 

—————~01-e—_ 
Alton Horticultural Society. 
Auton, March 1, 1866. 

The Society met at the rooms of Messrs. M’Pike 
and Newman. 

Ov motion of E. A. Riehl, the report of the Com 
mittee on the Constitution was taken up. After some 
further discussion and amendments, it was adopted, 
as follows: CONSTITUTION. 

I. This organization shall be known as the “* ALToN 
HortTIcULTuRAL Society.” 

II. The object shall be the advancement of Horti 
culture. 

III. Its members shall consist of persons elected 
by a majority of the votes cast, who have paid an an 
nual fee of one dollar, and of honorary members oi 
distinction in Horticulture and Agriculture. 


IV. Its officers shall consist of a President, tw 
Vice Presidents, a Secretary, Treasurer; and Executive 
Board, which shall consist of the President and four 
other members; all of whom shall be clected at the 
first regular mecting in the year, and shall hold their 
office one year, or until their successors in office are 
chosen. 


V. There shall be the following nding com 
mittees: 1. Orchards; 2. Vineyards; 3. Fruits; 4. 
Flowers; 5. Vegetables; 6. Entomology; 7. Botany 
and Vegetable Physiology ; 8. Ornithology. 

VI. The Society shall hold monthly and other meet- 
ings and exhibitions, as it may direct. 

VII. This Constitution may be amended at any 
regular meeting, by two-thirds of the whole number 
of votes cast, one month’s netice having previously 
been given. 

VIII. Lhe President shall be elected by ballot; and 
a majority of all the votes cast shall be necessary to 
a choice: and the other officers, executive and staud- 
ing committees, shall be nomihated by a nominating 
committee of five members, appointed by the President. 

The Fruit Committee reported : 

From B. L. Kingsbury, apples, American Pippin, 
or Grindstone, not desirable ; and a fair smooth apple, 
said to be very good for cooking; not known to the 
committee. 

R. C. Gillham, a red, striped crab, large as a ben's 
egg, that can be eaten; found in the American Bot- 
tom, four miles west of Edwardsville, in a thicket of 
native crabs. 

H. G. M’Pike reported for Committee on Orchards 
and Vines. Recommends early pruning of the grape 
before the flowing of sap commences, although in op- 
position to the theory of a distinguished vineyardist 
in California. Alsorecommendsa thorough pruning 
of trees at once. He said that grapes promise well. 

The condition of peach orchards was discussed. A. 
Starr, near Monticello, finds no live buds in his or- 
chard; Rev. W.G. Jobnson, five miles west of Al- 
ton, near the river, thinks bis seedlings have gen- 
erally escaped; Mr. Roesch’s in the city, are aliv:; 
Dr. Berneuter, says they are killed about Fosterburg ; 
Messers. Riehl and S. b. Johnson, on the river seven 
miles above Alton, think none of theirs are living, 
although the thermometer bas not been more than ten 
degrees below zero with them; Mr. M’Pike finds no 
buds living in his orchard, but enough on his trees 
in town; Mr. Kingsbury finds none four miles west 
of Alton; Wm. H. Smith of Middle Alton, none; Dr. 
Hull’s, three miles above Alton on the river, dead ; 
Messrs. Wm. M. and L. C. Springer, of Bethalto, have 
an orchard near Makanda, in the southern part of the 
State, four years old. The Crawfords and Troths 
were killed in February. Most of the other varieties 
were killed during the last severe cold, except seed- 
lings. There are four varietics that give promise of 
fruit. The Smock is full; large Early York, next 
best; and the Red Rareripe and Old Mixon Free, very 
fair. At Carbondale, the mercury did not fall lower 
than four degrees below zero. It varied from ten to 
fourteen degrees below in Alton and vicinity. 

The Committee on places of meeting, reported that 
the April meeting will be held at the residence of Mr. 





Nichols, in Middle Alton. 
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GARDENING IN APRIL. 

April is the great gardening month of the 
year in our latitude: Rough, blustering, 
changeable March may, or may not, present a 
little opportunity for this work, which may or 
may not be attended with success; but genial, 
bright, warm April changes all this, and the 
gardener can and must go to work in earnest. 
Planting trees and shrubs and vines, both fruit 
and ornamental, may be rapidly proceeded 
with, and we hope there are but few who have 
a rod of land that will not have some planting 
to do, either in commencing anew, or in alter- 
ing, Improving, or extending the old gardens 
and grounds. 

Much ofthe beauty of the pleasure garden 
depends upon the proper selection and disposi- 
tion of ornamental trees and shrubs; and it is 
to be regretted that this department of the art 
is sqamuch neglected. 

stabs are highly elegant in themselves, 
and they afford a most efficient means of diver- 
sifying garden scenery. But too often after be- 
ing planted, they are neglected and allowed to 
become ragged, tall, unsightly, unshapely 
things, whereas, by a little timely attention and 
care, they might be made symmetrical and 
handsome, with different and varied forms and 
shapes, producing a pleasing and picturesque 
effect. 

The common lilac is a noble and handsome 
shrub, and few others excel it in beauty and 
fragrance; yet how often, by age and neglect, 
it is allowed to become an unsightly, naked 
looking thing. So too of the snowball, than 
which there are few more showy and hand- 
some. 

But we did not aim to criticize, but to name 
a few of the most desirable of hardy shrubs, for 
the benefit of such of your readers as are not 
familiar with them. Besides the two named 
above, which are the commonest and well-known 
everywhere, several of the earliest bloomers, of 
different colors and very desirable, are the 
dwarf flowering almond, with small double rosy 
blossoms, the Japan quince, with deep scarlet 
flowers in great profusion, the Forsythia with 
bright yellow flowers; these three are all dwarf 
and compact in habit, and bloom the very ear- 
liest of spring, and are succeeded by the sum- 
mer species of the Spirs and Wiegelia. Of the 
Spires, the following are among, if not the best, 
blooming over a period of three or four months: 
Double-flowering plum-leaved Reevesii, or 
Jance-leaved Sevigata, or smooth-leaved, all 
white; with Callose, Billardie and Douglassie, 


shapes or periods of blooming. The Syringa or 
Mock Orange, of several species, is also a hardy 
and beautiful shrub; and as the season advan- 
ces, the Berberries, Acacias, Amorpha, Deutzia, 
Colutea, Sweet Scented Shrub, Euonymus, Tam- 
arix, St. John’s Wort, Althea or Rose of Shar- 
on, all follow, and are very desirable and hand- 
some shrubs. badidad 





[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
RAPE ITEMS. 
BY JOHN PAUL SACKSTEDER. 
Grape grafting.—There are circumstances con- 


stantly occurring under which it would be de- 
sirable to graft the vine; such as testing a new 
variety in the shortest space cf time, multiply- 
ing a new variety very fast, or changing a 
worthless vine into a good one. Having graft- 
ed many thousand, I will give my experience. 
I have found the best time for grafting to begin 
in March and last until just before the sap 
rises, giving about four to six weeks to operate 
in. The vine should be grafted below ground ; 
the ground should be dug away, and the stock 
cut off about six inches below the surface ; then 
split the stock and cut a wedge out, somewhat 
smaller than the graft, (the split alone does not 
make’ so good a fit as when the wedge is cut 
out, which can be done quite readily with a 
pruning shears): insert the graft cut in wedge 
shape, make a good fit between the barks of the 
stock and graft, and press it down firmly ; tie it 
with cotton twine, hemp will rot too soon, the 
tying is merely to keep the graft in its place. 

Grafting wax is unnecessary, and often ob- 
jectionable. The graft should be carefully 
covered; the upper bud about even with the 
surface of the ground. 

Wood for grafting should be cut in the Fall, 
and ought to be wellripened, medium-sized wood, 
buried under ground eo as to be in good condi- 
tion in the Spring. 

After grafting, care should be taken that the 
grafts do not become dry by the action of the 
March winds, which is one of the greatest ob- 
stacles to success. All side sprouts and suck- 
ere are to be removed as they appear, but the 
graft must not be touched. 

Grafts will sometimes start very late and 
make a good growth ; grafting should only be 
done on strong, permanent roots, where they 
will generally grow as large as the old vine in 
one season, and bear a full crop the nezt. 

The Ive’s Seedling.—When I for the first time 
saw the fruit of this variety, I would have 
judged it to be the Hartford Prolific, so nearly 
it resembles that variety in appearance : it is an 
accidental seedling grown some twenty years 
since. It was first practically tested by Col. 
Waring of Ohio, who planted a vineyard of it. 
It has borne its test and held its reputation so 
well, that it bids fair to become one of our most 
profitable varieties, both for wine and market, 
in the West. It has borne regular crops where 
the Catawba in its neighborhood has been an 
entire failure, last year’s crop averaging 350 
gallons tothe aere sold for $5 50, and was 
bought by one party in Cincinnati. It is be- 
ing planted by some of our most successful 
vine-growers who were moat enthusiastic over 





with rosy and pink flowers, but all‘of different 


the Delaware. It grows easilyf{from cuttings, 


which is another desirable quality in a good 
grape, which places it in the reach of every one 
at a moderate price. 

Plan for Growing Norton’s Virginia from Cut- 
tings. —The good qualities of this variety are 
too well known to need recommendation, but 
the difficulty in propagating plants has prevent- 
ed it from being so universally planted as de- 
sirable. 

While on a visit to a friend near Cincinnati, 
he told me he had succeeded in growing it from 
cuttings in the following manner: He placed 
his cuttings, all tied one way in bundles of such 
size as to be easily handled, in the branch on 
his place, about planting time, and left them 
there until the upper bud had grown about two 
inches long, when he planted them carefully in 
the ground. I never saw better cutting plants 
than his were. I have heard of other parties 
succeeding equally well last season. 





PLANT A STRAWBERRY BED. 

By all means plant astrawberry bed this 
spring, if you have not got one on the place 
already. They are the first and best things 
that suggest themselves to every one who loves 
fruit; who is preparing a new place that has no 
fruit:. and no garden, large or small, however 
rich in other fruits it may be, is complete 
without a good strawberry bed. Besides being 
the most luscious and indispensable of all 
small fruits, it is the most certain to bear, the 
most productive, seldomest fails, and bears a 
full crop the first season after planting, which 
no other fruit does. 

The first half of April is perhaps the best 
time of all the year to set out strawberry plants, 
though they may be planted earlier, if the 
ground is in good working order; and may 
continue to be planted till they are in full 
bloom, with perfect success. They may indeed 
be planted all through the summer and fall— 
but spring is the best time by all odds, to in- 
sure success; with ordinary care and judgment, 
failure is almost an impossibility in the spring. 

The ground should be well prepared by 
plowing or spading deeply, and if it isin good 
heart it will not hurt to mix some good rotten 
manure with the soil, making it moderately 
rich. Prepare it at least equal to the best 
garden tilth, and if possible select ground free of 
weed seeds—as the keeping weeds out of the 
bed is the most formidable part about their 
culture. 

If a bed is required to supply the family only 
—we would advise planting close, and keep the 
bed clean entirely with the hoe. A much less 
quantity of ground will euffice—a rod or two in 
fact—which is but a smal] job to clean if attend- 
ed to in time; while horse culture is slovenly 
work among strawberries, and not to be recom- 
mended, except for field culture. 

Plant in rows two feet apart, and one foot 
apart in the rows, and either keep the runners 
cut off entirely, or, after they have filled upa 
little space each side and along the row, cut up 
the balance with the hoe, same as weeds, leav- 
ing the plants to stand moderately thick all 
over the ground, except a narrow path between 





each row. Each year, immediately after fruit- 
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ing, dig up a space between the rows, and bury 
plants, weeds andall, and allow the old plants 
ito refill the ground—and by adding fertilizing 
material, a bed may thus be kept in good bear- 
ing for many years—though the strawberry is 
easily renewed and may be planted afresh 
every year or two at the option or conviction of 
ithe cultivator, 7 
a ----- = > © -— - 
[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
Apples in Southern Illinois. 

‘CoLonEL N. J. Cotman: Will you allow me, 
this rainy day, to gossip a little while with 
‘your multitude of readers, about that king of all 
fruits, the apple. It is not my purpose to say 
anything, in praise of its good qualities, for 
these are understood and appreciated by every 
reasonable being throwghout the vast extent of 
territory within which it is cultivated. I want, 
merely, to let your readers know, that we have 
here, in the pocket of ‘“‘ Lower Egypt” a region 
admirably suited to its growth. Many of our 
most intelligent cultivators have such an ap- 
wreciation of this fact, that they are giving 
more and more attention to the growth of this 
fruit, tothe neglect, even, on the part of some of 
them, of the peach. In our generous soil, and 
genial climate, the tree grows with prodigious 
rapidity, coming into bearing very early. I 
have, in my orchard, trees planted five years ago 
this Spring, that have already borne two crops, 
the last one fully equal to one barrel to the tree. 
All varieties will not do as well as this, but at 
five years of age we expect our trees to bear a 
faircrop. One of my neighbors gathered and 
sent to market, last Fall, from a single tree, the 
Yellow Belleflower, eight years from the graft, 
two barrels of apples, besides what had been 
taken off Yor use. 

‘One hundred and sixty apples filled a barrel. 
He got for them in Mound City, $6 per barrel. 

‘Of the early varieties we have our own choice. 
1 know of none that do not do well. Our only 
diffieulty is to obtain kinds that will keep 
through the winter. Our growing season is so 
long that most of the favorite winter varieties 
of the North mature too early and become Fall 
fruits, ripening at a time when there is the least 
market for them. Our circle of winter apples 
is, for this reason, limited. We are, however, 
in a fair way to obviate this difficulty, by pro- 
curing varieties originating in this latitude or 
south of this. My neighbor, Dr. James H. 
Crain, the pioneer in fruit culture in this vicin- 
ity, has been at great pains to select and test 
varieties suited to our wants in this respect. 
He obtained trees, a few years since, from as 
far south as Bayou Sara, and some of them 
promise to be of great value. He has also 
taken the trouble to find out all the best seed- 
lings growing in the orchards of the old settlers. 
He has found some of these of great value. 
One, in particular, will, I think, take rank with 
the very best of winter apples. The original 
tree is about fifty years old, very large but still 
thrifty, bearing yearly crops of delicious fruit 
and keeping well through the winter. We call 
it the ‘‘Cache,” from the name of the stream 
near whose bank the tree grows. The young 
trees of this variety have not yet fruited. 


I shall try, next Fall, to send you specimens 
of some of these southern and native fruits. I 
wish, also, tosewd you specimens of well known 
varieties as they ripen, for comparison with the 
same kinds grown farther north. 


The apple crop here is as certain as that of 


com. In that respect, it is unlike the peach 
which fails entirely sometimes, and, partially, 


quite too often. With a proper selection of 


varieties it can be made quite as profitable as 


the peach ; and, considering the uncertainty of 


the latter, much more so. The peach has the 
advantage of yielding its crops at an earlier 
age, but it has, besides its liability to failure, its 
counterbalancing disadvantages as a profitable 
market fruit. It must contend with the curcu- 
lio and the rot; and, escaping these, must be 
hurried to market by the costliest mode of trans- 
portation. ‘Then, the trees are not long-lived, 
and require great care and attention while they 
do live. On the contrary, the apple tree is a 
permanent institution, yielding, for many years, 
a constaatly increasing return for the little care 
it requires. Its fruit goes to market leisurely 
and at a small cost. 

The advantages of our locality are obvious. 
Our apples ripen very early, giving us the ad- 
vantage of the first market in the North and 
consequent high prices for cur sumimet varie- 
ties. For our late fruits we have the Southern 
market, being able to ship South when Northern 
fruits are ice-bound. 

The peach buds are now so much swollen 
that we can see, at a glance, the extent of injury 
done by the Winter. Of most varieties, enough 
are living for a very respectable crop. I be- 
lieve the Early Crawfords are all killed. This 
is a very tender variety, and for this and some 
other objections to it, it has lost favor in this 
country. Some cultivators reject it entirely, 
while none would plant it in large quantities. 

Yours, &c., A. M. Brown. 

Villa Ridge, Ivl., March 14, 1866. 

a Se 
Circular of the American Pomological 
Society. 

in conformity with a resolution adopted at the 
last meeting of this National Association, the un- 
dersigned give notice that its Eleventh Session 
will commence in the City of St. Louis, Mo., 
on Tuesday, September 4th, 1866, at 11 o’clock, 
a. M., at Mercantile Library Mail, and will con- 
tinue several days. All Horticultural, Pomo- 
logical, Agricultaral and other kindred institu- 
tions in the United States and British Provinces, 
are invited to send Delegations, as large as they 
may deem expedient; and all other persons in- 
terested in the cultivation of fruits are invited 
to be present and take seats in the Convention. 

And now that the rainbow of peace has 
again spanned the arch of our Union—now that 
our southern brethren, after a painful separa- 
tion of years, are again to be united with us in 
full fellowship and communion—sow that our 
meeting is to be held for the first time on the 
‘*Father of Waters,” in the Great West—we 
invite all the States and Territories to be present, 
by Delegation, that.the amicable and social 
relations which have heretofore existed between 
the members of the Society, may be fostered 
and perpetuated, and the result of its delibera- 
tions, so beneficial to the country at large, be 
generally and widely diffused. 

Among the prominent subjects which will 
come before the Society at this session, will be 
that of the revision of the Society’s Catalogue 





of Fruits. The special Committee appointed 
for this purpose are now, with the various State 
and Local Committees, actively engaged in col- 
lecting such information as will aid in deter- 
mining what varieties are best adapted to the 
different sections and districts of our country, 
and this information, in the form of reports, 
will be submitted to the action of the convention. 
In compliance with a resolution passed at the 
last session of the Society, the several] State 
Pomological and Horticultural Associations 
are requested to compile lists for their own 
states or districts, and forward them at as 
early day as possible, to P. Barry of Rochester, 
N. Y., Chairman of the Committee on the Re- 
vision of the Catalogue. 

Members and Delegates are requested to con- 
tribute specimens of the fruitsof theirrespective 
districts, and to communicate in regard tothem 
whatever may aid in promoting the objects of 
the Society and the science of American Po- 
mology. 

Each contributor is requested to come pre- 
pared with a complete list of hiscollection, and 
to present the same with his fruits, that a re- 
port of all the varieties entered may be submit- 
ted to the meeting as soon as practicable. 

All persons desirous of becoming members 
can remit the admission fee to Thomas P. 
James, Esq., Treasurer, Philadelphia, who will 
furnish them with Transactions of the Society. 
Life membership, Ten Dollars; Biennial, Two 
Dollars. 

Packages of fruits with the name of the con- 
tributor, may be addressed as follows: ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Pomological Society,” care of C. M. Saxton, 
corner Fifth and Walnut streets, St. Louis, Mo. 

MarsHa.ut P. Wiper, President. 
James Vick, Secretary. 
Newspapers and Periodicals that take an in- 
terest in Pomology, are respectfully requested 
to publish the above. ‘ 


~~~ 


TEMPERATURE OF Fruit Cetians.—There is no 
one condition to the successful keeping of fruit 
in winter, so important as a cool temperature. 
The worst of all is warmthand moisture com- 
bined; and many fine~supplies of winter fruit 
are ruined by shutting them up closely where 
there is no ventilation nor access to cool air. 
Where moisture cannot otherwise be easily 
avoided, ventilation will lessen the difficulty. 
If the cellar windows are hung on hinges so as 
to be opened at different degrees, any desired 
amount of fresh air may be obtained, and dur- 
ing the cold weather of winter the tempera- 
ture may be reduced as low as needed. There 
are only two requisites—personal attention and 
one or two thermometers. The most desirable 
temperature would be within two or three de- 
grees of freezing; but as there are sometimes 
sudden changes outside, in the absence of the 
attendant, it may be most prudent to keep the 
thermometer at 38° or 40°.—[ Co. Gentleman. 





a se 
Prerarinc Lanps.For VinEYarps.—Trench- 
ing for vineyards is entirely useless, besides 
beingagreat expense. The soil can be prepared 
sufficiently with a plow, at an expense of $5 to 
$10 per acre, while trenching costs $200 to $300 
per acre. 

German vine growers have introduced the 
trenching system into this country, because it is 
done in France and Germany, where men work 
for 15 to 20 cents a day, and where it is more ex- 
pensive to keep teams of horses and oxen than in 
this country. 

Our way of plowing for a vineyard, is to em- 
ploy two teams, one to follow the other in the 
same furrow, and both plow as deep as a pair 
of horses or yoke of oxen can draw the plow. 
If plowing once does not prepare the land to 
suit, cross-plow in the same manner, and you 
will have your land prepared as well for $10 or 
$12 per acre, as it would be if trenched at an 
expense of $250 per acre.—Rural American. 
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“WINE MAKING.” 


Ep. Rurat Worip: Under the above heading I 
find an article in your paper of March Ist, in which 
the author, with a good deal more vehemence than 
manners, attacks me personally; had this happened 
in the dog-days, I might have taken it for a sudden 
fit of hydrophobia, and passed it over in silence, as 
he frequently makes uso of the words, “ adulteration,” 
etc.; advises importation of vinegar, and other nonsen- 
sical stuff. But being after arather severe winter, per- 
haps his brains have been frozen; yet he may mis- 
lead some who know little of the true practice of wine- 
making ; and, as he seems not to have had manners nor 
manhood enough, although he attacks me directly, 
to sign his name to it, but merely calls himself “A 
Vintner ;” he must allow me, until I have heard some- 
thing more reasonable from him, to take him for one 
of those vintners whom “the Lord in His wrath 
made one:” for one who cannot yet distinguish vinous 
from active fermentation, will hardly gain much of a 
reputation as a “ vintner.” 

But to the question, which I will try to elucidate 
somewhat, not forthe benefit of my friend “ Vintner,” 
but for the sake of the grape-growing and wine- 
making community. 

He asserts first, “that must of 52° would not make 
wine, but vinegar; and in conclusion demands of me 
to drink it myself, and to invite my friends to join me 
init. I must protest against complying with this 
very liberal desire of his, in the name of good taste 
and hospitality, as I do neither like to drink vinegar 
myself, nor ask my friends todoso. I am in the 
habit of offering them something not quite as hard to 
take. But I have a strong suspicion that my friend 
“Vintner” made such wine and partook a little too 
freely of it, before he wrote that article, in which the 
acids so strongly predominate. 

But I assert, that must which lacks nearly 39° of 
suger, can be made into fair must, by adding sugar 
andwater. Of course, I donot assert, like “Vintner,” 
‘that aroma, an essential oil, makes wine, wine,” for 
I believe that it must contain other ingredients, be- 
sides this, which must be in the must to make it into 
good wine. I count among these: aroma, tannin, 
tartaric acid, sugar, water, coloring matter and gum. 
Has “Vintner” ever even been visited in his dreams 
by the idea that some varieties of grapes may contain 
aroma in excess? According to his doctrine, the Char- 
ter Oak (the vilest Fox grape we have) should make 
the best wine, for it is “aroma and essential oil, which 
makes wine, wine.” And yet it is a fact, well known 
to us common “ vintners,” that most of our American 
grapes contain tannin and aroma in such excess, that 
even the Catawba, in such seasons as the last, con- 
tains enough of it, to give sufficient flavor to the 
must even when it has been diluted by adding one- 
third water and sugar. Whence the objections, if not 
for this reason, which are so often raised against our 
native wines, that they are too rough—not smooth, 
not mild and delicate enough ’? 

But for better illustration of my meaning, and of 
Gall’s method of improving wine, I will here give a 
few examples. A “normal must” (that is, a must 
which contains all the necessary ingredients to make 
good wine,) contains in 1000 pounds of grapes, 240 
pounds of sugar, 6 pounds of free acids, and 754 
pounds of water. Bui now we have to deal with 
a must, which contains instead of the above pro- 
portions, only one hundred and fifty pounds of sugar, 
but nine pounds of acids, and the question which we 
have to solve is this: Shall we leave it as it is, and 
make a wine which we do not like to drink and can- 
not sell? or shall we add by art those ingredients, 
which it contains in good seasons, but which nature 
denied this season, and make it as nearly alike to a 
normal must as we can? I take the latter course, 
and calculate as follows: If with six pounds of 
acids ina normal! must, two hundred and forty pounds 
of sugar appear, how much sugar is wanted for nine 
pounds of acids? Answer: Three hundred and 
sixty pounds. And again, if in six pounds of acids, 
in a normal must, seven hundred and fifty-four pounds 
of water appear, how much water is required for nine 
pounds of acids? Answer: One thousand, one hun- 
dred and thirty-one pounds. As, therefore, the must 
which we intend to improve, by neutralizing its acids 
should contain 360 pounds of sugar, 9 pounds of acids 
and 1,131 pounds of water, but contains already 150 
pounds ofsugar, 9 pounds of acids and 841 pounds of 
water,there remains to be added 210 pounds of sugar, 0 
pounds of acids, and 290 pounds of water, to bring it 
to the same proportions which anormal must contains 
of these substances; by which we obtain instead of 1000 
1500 Tbs. of must. As the grapes or the must still contain 
sufficient of tannin, and enough of aroma, to give the 
wine character, we obtain by this process, even in 
poor seasons as the last, a wine, which although it is 
not fally equal in boquet to that of best seasons, is yet 
8 tand saleable wine. We use for this pur- 
pose, as stated before, 210 pounds of sugar, at 22 cents 


per pound, $46.20, and obtain a wine,which can be sold 
tor double the price as if it had been left in its former 
imperfect state, and have one-third more in quantity. 
We adi nothing, which it would not naturally have 
contained in good seasons, make it more agreeable, 
more conducive to health—do therefore not adultera- 
ted but improve it; where then is the crime we commit, 
especially when wé, as I have always done so far, in- 
form the buyer of the manner in which it was made? 
If the buyer, under these circumstances, prefers the 
Galleyed wine before that not Galleyed, because it is 
better—surely it is not my fault, as I havo candidly 
stated to them how it was made. 

But “Vintner” seems to be of a different stamp. 
He seems to prefer to drink vinegar (for acetous and 
vinous fermentation are the same with him it appears): 
he seems to be of the same mind with the man who 
would not have a lightning conductor affixed to his 
house, because he thought it was forestalling Provi- 
dence. According to his doctrine, we ought not to 
take any medicine, as it might interfere with the 
natural course of disease. But the poor man cannot 
even distinguish between water and sugar added be- 
fore fermentation, by which it is changed into 
wine; and after fermentation, when it cannot become 
integrated with the wine, and can only become a sort 
of cobbler. He cannot distinguish, it seems, between 
fermented sugar or aleohol, or sugar in its unferment- 
ed state of freesugar. Therefore it is that his illustra- 
tion of mixing water with milk, or adding it to cognac 
is altogether lame and out of place. He seeme not to 
be the kind of man to listen to any theory, if it is 
founded on good common sense or the laws of nature, 
but to blindly follow his own notions, irrespective of 
any authority, Gall’s, or any other. 


But to come now to the terrible danger, which the 
poor man sees looming up; which seems to afflict him 
night and day; and which threatens, to his excited 
fancy, destruction to the reputation of our wines. I 
think I can ask justly: Where is it? He quotes the 
fact, that, in Europe, in this century there have been 
but six to seven good seasons, in which a first class 
wine was made; and seems to think it necessary, as 
they come so much oftener here than they do there, that 
we should atleast have as many as possible of the poor 
ones. Just the very fact, that the grape growers of 
Europe had so many seasons in which they could 
either not sell their wine at all, or at a very low price, 
made this method introduced by Gall a long felt ne- 
cessity; and by introducing it, he is entitled and has 
reccived already, the thanks and gratitude of many 
thousands. And he certainly is widely mistaken, when 
he thinks the imported wines all entirely free from 
Galleying. When ia Weinsheim, Wurtemburg, Gal- 
leyed wines were sold at auction for forty gilders per 
Ohm, whereas so called natural wines brought only 
twenty-two gilders; as was already donc twelve years 
ago, when the consumption of grape sugar in one 
seuson on the Rhine amounted to over 1,000,000 
pounds—it is certainly ridiculous to talk about the 
“natural” wines of Europe. Is the good man not 
aware of the fact that there is no such thing as “ nat- 
ural” wine’ That wine is from beginning to end, a 
product of art? What would become of it, if we left 
it to the development of nature? Why, simply vine- 
gar. But perhaps this would suit our acid friend ex- 
actly. Wehave but few of the seasons in which a 
good wine cannot be made without addition, but it is 
certainly not a natural consequence of this, that we 
should not desire to improve it in poor seasons. I 
prefer to have good wine all the time. If friend “Vint- 
ner” prefers poor wine, why so beit; every man to his 
taste; but let him not attack me, because I follow the 
dictates of common senseand asound theory, and make 
wine according to my taste. I can do no better here 
than clip an extract from an article in the ‘ Westliche 
Post’ about artificial mineral waters: “ Theso are the 
blessings of knowledge, in connection with industry, 
that it makes earth’s treasures accessible to the great- 
estnumbers. Health is the greatest blessing; retain 
it by at once assisting nature, by art, where an ele- 
ment may be missing.” Can this not also be applied 
with equal force to wine-making ’ 

I come now to the rather hazardous assertion of 
“Vintner” where he says: “ After this it will make 
no difference, whether the wine crop is good or bad, 
whether plentiful or searce; sugar and water will cor- 
rect and augment quality and quantity. Whether 
the cultivation of the vine be good or bad; whether 
the soil or exposure is suitable or not; whether it be 
Isabella, Catawba, Concord or Delaware: all the same. 
Whether a man has large or small vineyards; if he 
ean procure water and sugar, no difference.” This 
assertion is so absurd, that it hardly needs contradic- 
tion. It is self-evident, that the whole process must 
be managed according to the strictest proportions ; 
and we have, in saccharometer and acetometer, the 
mostexact guides, which will show us exactly how 
far we dare go. That wo must first have grapes as 





good as they can be had inthe season, agd of sufficient 





quantity ; that one variety will need more Galleying 
than another; that the peculiar aroma of each variety, 
with the amount of sugar it contains, make the value 
of the wine; will be apparent to every one, who 
is inclined to investigate the matter rationally 
and without prejudice. The peculiarly delicate 
aroma which will always characterize the wines 
of the best seasons, we cannot give to them, 
and this will always give them the preference over 
the wines made in inferiur seasons. Neither do I see 
the danger for the reputation of Missouri as a wine 
producing State, if we can have fair wines here in al! 
seasons. It will certainly not discourage the grape 
growers, but rather encourage them if they know 
that they can add in this manner to the quantity as 
well as the quality. 

But there is yet another question which “ Vintner” 
asks: “What will Mr. Poeschel gay to this doctrine? 
and I think if he asks that question of Mr. Peschel, 
he will answer him: “ That I am entirely right:’” for 
heis a reasoning and thinking wine producer; not 
one of the sort of “ Vintner” who even advises us to 
import vinegar from Europe. 

A few words about that dreadful “letting the cat 
out of the bag.” I know that some of my wine- 
making friends blame me for making the matter pub. 
lic, but I have always been of the opinion, thet 
knowledge, like God’s sun, should be the common prop- 
erty of all His children, and that it is the duty of 
each of us, each in his humble way, to help dissemi- 
nateit. Old Davy Crocket’s maxim: “ Bealways sure 
you’re right, then go ahead,” has seemed to me a very 
goodone. Reason, justice and truth need never fear 
the light of day: they will only gain additional lus 
tre from it. 

At the close I would request Mr. “ Vintner” to 
come out with his name, so that the world and I may 
know with whom we have to do. I for my part 
could never be so cautious (or so cowardly) to attack 
my opponent with closed visor, but always freely 
take the responsibility for all my words and actions 
If he wishes to argue the matter still further, I am 
at his service—not for his sake, but for the benefit of 
the public. Groner Husmanr. 

Hermans, Mo,, March 2, 1866. 


[Reported for Colman’s Rural World.) 
N. E. Mo. Horticultural Society. 

Society met at O. H. P. Lear’s. Jasper 
Turner in the chair Remarks were made br 
Messrs. Gialy, Lear and Taft upon the import- 
ance of fruit culture as a paying crop, also as 
a weans of health and comfort. The Secretary 
urged that fruit growing should be madea study 
the same as any other profeesion; that farmers 
and fruit growers should meet and talk overthe 
successes and failures, and thereby learn to se- 
cure the one and avoid the other. 

We partook of a sumptuous repast prepared 
by Mrs. Louiaa Lear: in the courses were some 
fine canned peaches; followed by Mrs, Lear's 
Blk. Wine. 

The chairman appointed a committee to pre- 
pare a list of fruits best adapted for cultivation 
here: also a committee to investigate the dam- 
age done to the fruit trees, &c., the past winter: 
both to report at the next meeting. 

Society adjourned to meet at S. F. Taft's, the 
4th Saturday of March. S. F. Tart, Sec. 


-- - a - 
GAS TAR ON PEACH TREES. 

In relation to gas-tar on peach trees, to pre- 
vent the borer, the author of “Ten Acres 
Enough,” communicates to the Country Gentle 
man the following: ‘‘Clean out the borer in 
the fall; in the epring, tie round the neck of 
the tree at the ground, a jacket of pasteboard 
or thick paper, and remove it in the fall. This 
effectually keepe off the fly by prevention. ! 
have one peach tree, over thirty years old, thus 
cared for, which annually yields a full erop of 
perfect fruit. 





Remember the great fair next fall at St. Louis. 
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THE GRAPE VINES.. 

We shall send the Premium Grape Vines the 
first or second week in April. We are very 
glad they have not yet been sent, as at this 
writing (March 2t:h) the weather is so cold 
they would be destroyed. 

We have a very cold, backward spring.— 
Plowing can be done, it is true, but little seed 
has been sown. Oa‘~ should now be up, here, 
and not a quarter «f the seed is sown. Oats 
planted late bring an indifferent crop. 


Ayo < etn ann 
SPARKLING CATAWBA. 

A month or two since we received a box with 
charges prepaid, from the Longworth Wine 
House, Cincinnati. We did not open ittilla 
few days since, when we had a gathering at 
our residence, and we found it filled with bottles 
of Sparkling Catawba with the Golden Wedding 
brand. We suppose it was sent so as to be on 
hand when our friends called to congratulate 
ns on a recent happy erent. It bore no tidings 
however, and this is simply a construction of 
our own. 

But to the quality of the wine. We found it 
excellent, and we call ourself a pretty good 
judge of it, as we have had the honor of serv- 
ing upon Wine committees for quite a number 
of years, and testing the different samples of 
wine quite thoroughly. It is equal to the very 
best champagne, and we belicve more health- 
ful. It leaves no headache—it really agrees 
with a person. We are not among those who 
diecard the uae of native wine. We wish a 
hundred times more was produced. There 
would be less drunkenness—less drinking of 
poisoned whisky, and logwood manufactured 
imported wine. We will say to those wanting 
areal good article of pure Sparkling Catawba 
put up in the best manner, packed so that not a 
bottle will break, that if they will send to the 
Loncworth Wine House, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


they can procure it. 
—__—_»+-e—_-— 


W.C. Flagg, Esq., the efficient and able Sec- 
retary of the Ills. State Horticultural Society, 
will accept our thanks for a copy of the pro- 
ceedings of that society. 

John S. Seymour, of Eureka, Mo., will ac- 
cept our thanks for a bottle of blackberry wine. 
Itis a very pleasant, agreeable beverage—that 
no one can object to, and better, we believe, 
than any samples we ever before tried. 


Fred. Will, Esq., of Hopewell Furnace, I.M. 
R. R., writes us that he has examined the 
peach buds in his orchard, and finds them all 
alive. 

Col. Bainbridge, of De Soto, Mo., I.M.R.R., 
the celebrated peach orchardist, says (we are 
informed) that enough of his peach buds are 
alive for a fair crop of fruit. 


p@- Our friends are still sending fresh clubs 
from all sections of the country. 











FRUIT PROSPECTS. 
MARION COUNTY. 

Ep. Runa Wortp: I have spent sometime 
in examining the frait trees and grape vines, 
to ascertain as nearly as possible the effect of 
the past winter upon them in this vicinity, and 
find them about as follows: 

Apple—thrifty trees. on rather low, rich 
ground, a good deal injured ; the ends of young 
shoots mostly dead; fruit buds injured some; 
will probahly be small crop. 

Cherry—Heart and Biggareau injured a little 
in the young shoots; fruit buds all dead; the 
Morellos al] right to all appearance. 

Peaches—fruit buds dead; wood injured in 
some instances, but not as bad as two years 
ago. 

Grapes—the wood is a good deal injured; 
and where not well covered the buds are mostly 
killed; so we may Jook for a light crop of 
grapes this year. 

The wheat has stood the winter thus far 
remarkably well. Peach-blow potatoes are 
selling at eighty cents per bushel. Apples at 
about $1 per buehel. Corn, of which we had 
an enormous crop, is selling from thirty to 
thirty-five cents per bushel. 

The iide of emigration has been flowing 
through here for the past two weeks, and the 
streets of our town are filled with strangers, 
hunting for homes and speculations, and we 
have a fair prospect of the large farms being 
demolished, and a hetter system of cultivation 
establiehed. 6. F. T., Hannibal, Me. 


CRAWFORD COUNTY. 

Frienpy Cotman: | have just been examin- 
ing my orchard to see the extent of the dam- 
age done thus far by ‘Jack Frost.” 

Apples, pears and plums, very good, nor in- 
jured at all; apricots uot seriously ; peaches of 
some kinds injured to the extent of three-fourths 
of the buds, while others very little if any— 
their hardiness this season runs about thus: 

Snow peach, Haine’s Early, Tillotson, Serrate 
Early York, Hale’s Early, and some others, 
have more perfect fruit buds than they can 
mature—and I call these No. 1. 

Large Early York, Bergen’s Yellow and 
Crawford’s Late, are hurt considerable—say 
No. 2. 

Early Slocum—No. 3. Crawford’s Early ie 
injured most of any—No. 4. But this last I 
should think would have one-fourth of a crop, 
they are pretty well thinned, and will perhaps 
be the better for it. 

On the whole, Crawford County will give a 
No. 1 Fruit crop this season, if it receives no 
injury hereafter, and you can depend on us to 
do something for the Fair next September. 

B. Suiru, Cuba, Mo., March 22. 


Livs Pzacu Bups.—Mr. T. W. Guy, of Sul- 
phur Springs, I. M. R. R., Mo., called in our 
office a few days since, and informed us that 
enough fruit buds were left unharmed on most 
varieties of peach trees for a fair crop—particu- 
larly with Hale’s Early, Yellow Rareripe, Old 
Mixon Free and Heath Cling. Crawford’s 
Early, Old Mixon Cling and Crawford’s Late, 
are the most seriously affected. 





TAKE CARE OF THE VINES. 

We hope our readers will have a place pre- 
pared to immediately plant their grape vines. 
Have nice, mellow soil to put about the roots. 
Spread the roots out naturally. Set the plant 
about as deep as it stood in the nursery. Don’t 
keep it on hand several days so the roots will 
dry up Take good care of *hem, and all will 
grow. Some we shall sen. through the Post 
Office, others by Express. We want them to 
reach those for whom they are designed in the 
best condition. 

—--—-- --~ -ewe 

Tue Masonic TroweLt.—This Masonic jour- 
nal comes to us regularly. It is published by 
H. G. Reynolds & Son, Springfield, I]., at $1.25 
per annum. It is printed in neat style and on 
fine white paper, and contains much interest- 


ing matter. 
So ae 


Peacu Buns, at Sourm Pass, [Lu.—We have 
permission from H. H. Hoag, to publish the 
following extract from a letter received by him 
from South Pass, Ill., dated March 13th: 

“T suppose it has gone forth that all the 
peach bude have been killed in this locality, 
but such is not the case. From present appear- 
ances you may expect more peaches from this 
station than last. In some localities, some 
varieties are pretty well used up, but on the 
whole there is a very good show for a fair 
crop. Apples, pears and strawberries promise 
well ae far as we can judge now.” 

- i 
PEAR CULTURE. 

A subscriber writes as follows: ‘‘It is my in- 
tention to move into Missouri or Kansas the 
coming summer, for the purpose of raising an 
orchard; will you please inform me, as near as 
you know, of one or two counties in Missouri or 
Kansas, where the soil and climate is suitable 
for Pear culture. An answer will greatly 
oblige, and when I have once located, will do 
all in my power to extend the circulation of 
your valuable paper. W. E. Craze. 

Watseka, Iroquois Co., Ili. ‘ 

Repiy.—Pears succeed admirably in all of 
the countiesof Missouri, and we believe of Kan- 
sas. But we think in the minera) regions of 
Missouri, particularly in the iron regions, they 
will do best. We would particularly recom- 
mend the lands along the line of the Iron 
Mountain R. R. Jefferson county has excel- 
lent land fer pear culture, and its proximity to 
St. Louis renders it a very desirable location 
for fruit growers. 

ee a ro 

BACK NUMBERS EXHAUSTED. 

The increase in the number of our subscrib- 
ers has been so great, as to completely exhaust 
our very large edition up to the Ist of Mar. 
Wethought we had an ample supply for all 
new comers, and we have been able to supply 
all up to this time—but every mail brings 
scores of new recruits. Our most sanguine ex- 
pectations have been more than realized. Of 
course, those whose subscriptions begin with 
Mar. lat, 1866, will not end till Mar. Ist ’67. 

we 
E. A. Riehl], Alton, IlJ., bas our thanks for 
several samplee of Goodrich Seedling potatoes 








for planting. 
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Like a troop of birds in spring, 
Sunshine on each glancing wing, 
Hopes around our childhood sing; 


Fair and bright as epring-time flowers, 
Fancies deck the airy bowers, 
Reared in childhood’s happy hours: 


But as passing years impart, 
Less of sunshine to our heart, 
One by one our hopes depart; 


As the years their changes bring, 
Fancies frail as flowers of spring, 
All around lie withering. 

And we have our Autumns too, 
Coming not as Nature’s do, 

All her garners to renew: 


Coming once, te come no mors 
To the lives, which we deplore 
Have £0 little good in store. 

Is not Death an angel blest, 
Thus to give the weary rest, 
With their losses so oppressed ? 


Is not Death an angel kind, 

If he comes before we find, 

All our hopes are left behind ? 
Mempauis, Mo. Country GIRL. 


» Cle eei a. 
THE EFFECT OF SLEEP. 

We sleep too much—that is, most of us: in- 
deed few sleep too little, and then generally 
from a defect. We sleep too much, because we 
are inclined to it: and also, because we learn 
the habit in our babyhood: it is much a babit. 

Sleep hurts the mind, if indulged in as we 
generally see. It is for this reason, in a great 
measure, that there is so much stupidity in the 
world, so much mediocre (mental) talent. The 
mind is not only stupified, but so much time is 
lost, taken from each day and devoted to noth- 
ing! The man who sleeps three hours less 
in a day, gains, in a week, twenty-one hours; 
in a year forty-nine days—of twenty-four hours 
each, making double that number of working 
days, counting twelve hours of labor each day, 
and much more where the hours of sleep are re- 
duced, as they should be. 

A man therefore lives much longer, virtually, 
enjoyably, who takes from his sleeping hours 
and adds to his waking moments. The sleeper 
who sleeps away half his time, is half dead— 
in time, and in the effect on his mind. On the 
other hand, a great deal is gained, as we see, 
not only in time, but also in mental activity, 
the habit being continued, only sufficiently 
lowered to recruit for ascent again; but not to 
become sluggish, rising, as it were, from the 
slough of sluggishness that weighs him down, 
benumbs his senses, and clouds hie intellect. 





People generally sleep seven to eight hours. 
Many sleep more; some ten, and even eleven. 
We know such cases. And they would sleep 
more were it not for the calls of nature. These 
people are to be pitied. They are dying before 
their time—and they are always lazy—a burden 
to themselves, and a disgrace and clog to their 
families. Cut down their sleeping hours to 
half their number, and they would be regene- 
rated. ‘They would have so much time on hand 
that they would seem to be in a new world, of 


“|wide elbow room, and a clear atmosphere. 


Such men (save the habit) would be prepared 
for a course of usefulness. 

But there are people who sleep but six out 
of the twenty-four hours. This is probably the 
best average for health where the habit is form- 
edin youth. There is no doubt some variation, 
according to temperament and habit of body. 
But, generally six hours would contribute to 
the most good, both to the individual and the 
world. 

Some men sleep but four hours, five. Napo- 
leon isan eminent example. There are others, 
and they are historical. These men are noted 
for their great achievements. They have had 
so much more time (culled from sleep) to do 
their work in, and much more activity, both 
mental and physical—for it tires the body tobe 
held long in the same position. If this is 
doubted, try the experiment during the day. 
Lie but a few hours—be compelled to lie—and 
the effect will be (unless really weary) an in- 
fliction that cannot be tolerated. Even sittingin 
the same position for some length of time, wear- 
ies. How thena whole night, or half of the 
mortal time of a man. Sleep drowns our sen- 
ses, and we do not realize the effect. 

The clearest minds, and the most active 
bodies, are those who sleep the least—say four 
to six hours out of the twenty-four. This bas 
to be qualified however, as rest will do in a great 
measure for sleep. We have experienced this 
abundantly ourselves, and have seen it in others. 
Rest is a partial substitute for sleep. Without 
it, sleep must be increased. [f our hours 
which should be devoted to sleep are occupied 
by hard labor, and the practice is continued, 
insanity may be the result. 

Let us harbor our time, by sleeping less; let 
us improve our strength and health, by the 
same means; let us clear our intellect, by less 
sleep to clog it; let us remove the odium of the 
sluggard, by rising betimes and being men and 
women of usefulness and social enjoyment. 





Dancer 1n TriFLEs.—The road to home hap- 
piness lies over small stepping stones. Slight 
circumstances are the stumbling blocks of fam- 
ilies. The prick of a pin, says a proverb, is 
enough to make an empire insipid. The more 
tender the feelings, the more painful the wound. 
A cold, unkind word checks and withers the 
blossom of the dearest love, as the most delicate 
rings of the vine are troubled by the faintest 
breeze. The misery of a life is born of a 
chance observation. If the true history of 
quarrels, public and private, were honestly 
written, it would be silenced with an uproar of 
derision. 





Fancy is the medium of happiness—without 
t, life is but the hard actual the earth is. 





We Can Make Life Happy. 

Life is an enjoyment if we wish to make it 
s0; much depends upon our efforts ; something 
upon our knowledge; and, we may say, most 
upon our inclinations. Our inclinations are 
not always right. These have tobe corrected 
and‘this correction is often painful—a thing 
we do not relish: so prefer to lose a desired 
good by hugging a delusion. We see it afterward, 
But when the time comes, we again are found 
in fault. For to follow the dictates of the fancy— 
to believe in its bright colors (which the object 
in anticipation does not possess) is simply to 
be deceived, and of course disappointed and 
unhappy. Is not much of life like this? We 
are after ignes fatui: it seems to be the pursuit 
of life, when we have so much of the real 
around us. We deceive ourselves: we are 
willing to be deceived—there is the point. 


Cut this all short, and take a decided stand— 
take it early in life—and these airy sirens will 
have no more power, for assoon as the substan- 
tial is once enjoyed, enjoyed as a basis for all rati- 
onal happiness, no more dallying after that. True, 
pure happiness, is the sweetest. Each one has 
at least an inkling of it, so-as to know what is 
meant by it. Exhilaration, diluted pleasure, 
uncertain enjoyment—are not what we want, 
especially when the purecoin can be obtained— 
pure peace, pure joy, rest, love, happiness, 60 
that the face is radiant, and the life a de- 
meaner of true gentility and good will. A 
happy man cannot help but scatter happiness 
around him. There is no appearance of hap- 
piness—but a solid comfort, which dispenses 
with all show—which is satisfied with itself. 
The Christian is an example of this; the con- 
tented man has laid the foundation for it. A 
quiet life is favorable to it. ‘‘ The deepest rivers 
run the stillest,”’ is an illustration of it. If 
we seek expressly after happiness, we shall be 
expressly disappointed. If we live so as to in- 
vite it, it will come to us and make its abode 
with us: quiet, unaspiring, humble, Christian- 
like—are the qualities that invite it—living the 
life God designed we should live, and which we 
can find in His word, examples of which are 
seen around us: but, we confess, in too rare pro- 
portions. Yet, they are found. Let us imitate 
them—rather, let us imitate the Great Pattern 
Himeelf. This will secure us. And it is in the 
reach of every fone—open now tous. This is 
the great privilege of man—that Christianity is 
open to him, and to be possessed at any time. 
So much good among men—and yet people are 
neglecting it—neglecting the Saviour, who, we 
may say, is amongthem. So would they treat 
Him if He were here, as did the Jews. 

ere : 

Wispom—To avail ourselves of our advan: 
tage. 





Poetry has never yet been described—be- 
cause it belongs to the infinite, the “immortal” 
of man’s nature. 

The mind gets thought by seeking for it, 
not by waiting. The world is full of it, and the 
brain gathers it like a magnet as it passes 
through it, taking the precious and leaving the 
dross. 
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BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME. 

There are two kinds of beauty ; one is out- 
ward, the othe: is inward. The outward beau- 
ty of home isin pleasant grounds, walks, shrub- 
bery, flowers, tices, rooms, furniture, pictures, 
and whatsoever can render it agreeable to the 
eye, and suggest liappy and virtuous thoughts to 
the mind. Of this kind of beauty, we should 
have much, in and about our houses. A vine 
arbor, a flower bed. a grass plat, arose bush, a 
gravel walk, a sha le tree, a pleasant yard, are 
easily had especially by farmers and villagers. 
No one with hands «nd health, should be with- 
out such adornments tohishome. A childeven, 
can planta flower sec:|, or a shrub; and if prop- 
erly taught and enccuraged, will be glad to en- 
gage in such pleasant labors. In odd morning 
and evening hours how much may be done to 
beautify one’s home. Ifevery week addsa little 
and every year more, how much will be done, in 
and about one’s dwelling, to give it an air of 
cheerful beauty. And of all beauty, that which 
is natural is most to be admired, such as grows, 
bears and blossoms. 

But if outward beauty is within the reach of 
all, how much more is inward beauty! Ina 
household, how beautiful is a good husband, 
wife, brother, sister, father, mother and child. 
How beautiful are pleasant faces, loving eyes, 
affectionate words, kind offices, and sympathis- 
ing hearts. How beautiful are honesty, sincer- 
ity, good will, generosity, kindness, sympathy, 
affection. How beautiful is religion as it speaks 
in words of love and prayer, and glows in acts 
of benevolence and forgiveness. What outward 
adornment can compare with the grace of a 
chaste and loving heart, or the charms of a 
kind and honest life? 

Houses are under the control of those who 
dwell in them. We make our own houses, or 
help make them. The beauty that isin them or 
about them is of our own making, at least in 
part. If they lack beauty, it is our own fault. 
Beauty, both outward and inward, is within our 
own reach. It is an attainment we may all 
possess. 

What object in life is more commendable 
than to beautify our homes? What is home 
but the spring-source of all that is great and 
good in human life. Here are born and reared 
the world’s children, its great and good men and 
women, philosophers, philanthropists,statesmen, 
scholars and Christians. Out from home go all 
the best and holiest influences that bless man- 
kind. Into the heart of home flow the treas- 
ures of the world, and produce of its labors. 

For home we all live and toil, more than for 
allelse of the earth. Why then should it not 
be beautiful? It is clear to my mind that the 
best religion in the world is that which grows 
and thrives best at home; so that out from home 
go the virtues, loves and spirits that constitute 
and people heaven. What else then is more 
glorious to live forthan to beautify our homes? 
In so doing we are sowing seeds which shall 
growinheaven. Weare planting virtues which 


shall bear fruit among angels. Then let our 
homes be beautified both with outward and in- 
ward adornments; we shall thereby be better 
and happier, and goodness and happiness will 
give us wisdom. 





CONSTANCY IN WEDLOCK. 


“ These fellows of infinite tongue, that can rhyme | 
themselves into ladies’ favors—they do always reason | 
themselves out again.”—[Shakespeare. 


Let this be known—that those who make 
love well, know how to make it well to others ; 
for once learned, the trade will be followed: in 
other words a flirt must flirt, whether male or 
female. These are the dangerous persons to at- 
tach to—for the attachment on the one side 
(the wooing) will never last. Honesty in mar- 
riage must be considered the first principle. 
Constancy is a prize that can never be over 
estimated. A man should marry for quality— 
quality of heart and person, and not for mere 
love, for wealth, for accomplishment. These 
are shifting—not lasting. Lasting qualities are 
required in wedlock. Love will cool down; 
wealth may take wings; and accomplishments 
must be exhibited—they crave applause: and 
the world is the great theatre for that. Wed- 
lock will thue be deserted, and of all conditions 
in such case, it is the most desolate. The con- 
stant man is the beau ideal of a true woman. 
Let her apply this test resolutely, and see that 
she marry not a wavering man—not a flirt. 
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Te WHY KT 
DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT. 

CrocKERY CEMENT WHICH 1S TRANSPARENT.—Take 
1 Ib. white shellac, pulverized; 2 ozs. clean gum mas- 
tic; put these into a bottle, and then add 4 lb. pure 
sulphuric ether. Let it stand half an hour, and then 
add half a gallon 90 per cent. alcohol—shake occa- 
sionally till it is dissolved. Heat the edges of the 
article to be mended and apply the cement with a 
pencil brush; hold the article firmly together till the 
cement cools. 

To Mzenp Inon Pors.— Mix finely sifted lime with 
some white ofan egg, till a thin kind of paste is form- 
ed, then add some iron filings. Apply this to the 
fracture, and the vessel will be found nearly as sound 
as ever. 


Cure ror Satt Rueum or Scurvy.—Take of the 
pokeweed any time in summer, pound it, press out the 
juice; strain itinto a pewter dish, set it in the sun 
tillit becomes a salve—then put it into an earthen 
mug; add to it fresh water and beeswax sufficient to 
make an ointment of common consistency; simmer 
the whole over a fire till thoroughly mixed. When 
cold, rub the part affected. The patient will immedi- 
ately experience its good effects, and the most obsti- 
nate cases will be cured in three or four months. 
Tested.—The juice of the ripe berries may be pre- 
pared in the same way. 

Iron Rust Cement.—Take one hundred parts iron 
filings, pounded and sifted, add one part sal ammonia 
When it is applied give it sufficiency of water to make 
it into a paste. This cement is used for filling up 
seams of iror. It will sell wherever such is needed. 


~ HOW REFRESHING 


Are the April showers; they nourish into life 
the opening buds, and renewall vegetation. But 
yet it is a time of the year when there is great 
danger of taking cold from exposure to the 
weather. Coe’s Sonik Balsam is excellent for 
Coughs and Colds, Sore Throat, and all Pulmo- 
nary complaints. 

While Coe’s Dyspepsia Cure is invaluable in 
Dyspepsia, Indigestion, and al! diseases of the 
stomach and bowels. 

——— --+@e- - 

Simp_e put Errectuat.—tThe entire freedom 
from all deleterious ingredients renders ‘‘ Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches,’’ or Cough and Voice Lozen- 
ges, a safe remedy for the most delicate female, 
or youngest child, and has caused them to be 
held in the highest esteem by Singers and Pub- 
lic speakers generally. In Coughs, Irritation 
of the Throat caused by Cold, or Unusual Ex- 
ertion of the vocal organs, in speaking in pub- 
lic, or singing, they produce the most beneficial 








The Great Strengthening Tonic. 
(Not a Whisky Preparation.) 


HOOFLAND’S 
GERMAN BITTERS 


WILL CURE 
DEBILITY! DEBILITY! 

resulting from any cause whatever. 
PROSTRATION OF THE SYSTEM, 


INDUCED BY 
Severe Hardships, 
Exposure, 
Fevers, 


OF 
DISEASES OF CAMP LIFE 


Soldiers, Citizens, Male or Female, Adult 
or Youth, 
Will findin this Bitters a pure Tonic, not depencent 
on bad liquors for their almost miraculous effects. 


DYSPEPSIA, 

AND DISEASES RESULTING FROM DIS- 
ORDERS OF THE LIVER AND 
DIGESTIVE ORGANS, 

ARE CURED BY 
HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS. 

This Bitters has performed more Cures, gives bet- 
ter satisfaction, has more testimony, has more respec- 
table people to vouch for it, than any other article in 
the market. We defy any one to contradict this as- 
sertion, and 

Bae-WILL PAY $1000—g 8 
to any one who will produce a certificate published 
by us that is not genuine. 


Yee Hoofland’s German Bitters, 


Will cure every case of 
Chronic or Nervous Debility, 
and Diseases of the Kidneys. 

Observe the following symptoms resulting from dis- 
orders of the digestive organs : 

Constipation, Inward Piles, Fullness of Blood to the 
Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heart- 
burn, Disgust for Food, Fullness or Weight 
In the Stomuch, Sour Eructations, Sink- 
ing or Fluttering at the Pit of the 
Stomach,Swimming ofthe Head, 

Hurried and Difficult Breath- 
ing,Fluttering at the Heart, 

Choking or Suffocating Sensations 
When in a Lying Posture, 

Dimness of Vision, Dots or 
Webs before the Sight, Fever and 
Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of 
Perspiration, Yellowness of the Skin and 
Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, &c., 
Sudden Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh, Con- 
stant Imaginings of Evil, and Great Depression 
of Spirits. 
REMEMBER, 

That this Bitters is not Alcoholic, contains no Rum 
or Whisky, and cannot make Drunkards, but 
is the Best Tonic in the World. 

From the Rev. E. D. Fendall, Assistant Editor Chris- 
tian Chronicle, Philada. 

I have derived decided benefit from the use of 
Hoofiand’s German Bitters, and feel it my privilege 
to recommend them as a most valuable tonic, to all 
who are suffering from general debility or from dis- 
eases arising from derangement of the liver. 

Yours truly, E. D. FENDALL. 
From Rev. D. Merrige, Pastor of the Passyunk Bap- 
tist Church, Phila. 

From the many respectable recommendations giv- 
en to Dr. Hoofland’s German Bitters, I was induced 
to give them a trial. After using several bottles, I 
found them to be a good remedy for debility, and a 
most excellent tonic for the stomach. D. MERRIGE. 

BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 
See that the signature of “C. M. Jackson” is on the 
wrapper of each bottle. 

Should your nearest druggist not have the article, 
do not be put off by any of the intoxicating prepara- 
tions that may be offered in its place, but send to us, 
and we will forward, securely packed by express. 


Principal Office and Manufactory, 
No. 631 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JONES & EVANS, 


[Successors to C. M. JACKSON & CO.] 
PROPRIETORS. 





results. 


For sale by Druggists and Dealers in every town in 
the United States. marli—ly 
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THE STALLION SEASON. 


Abdallah, Jr. 


This young, high bred, fast trotting stallion, will 
stand at my stables on the Olive Street road, 5 miles 
west of St. Louis, the present season. Terms, $30 the 
season. No insurance, and money to be paid at the 
time of service. No deviation from this rule will be 
made. The low terms are made te prevent the trouble 
of collection. 

ABDALLAH, JR., was foaled in the spring of 
1861. His color, blood bay, with black points, no 
white about him. He is 15 hands 2 inches high, 
stoutly built, strong and muscular. He is full of 
game and spirit, and yet his disposition is so tracta- 
ble that a child can handle him. He has the finest 
natural trotting’ gait; has splendid knee action, with 
a long slashing reach from behind. He inherits the 
natural trotting action of the Messenger breed in a 
high degree—could show a 2.50 gait without any 
training. He is doubtless the best bred stallion for 
getting trotters in the West. 

PEDIGREE. 

ABDALLAH, JR., was sired by R. Aitchison Alex- 
ander’s celebrated trotting stallion, Abdallah, which 
was taken by the guerillas from Mr. Alexander’s farm 
in Kentucky, and in an encounter for his rescue was 
mortally wounded. He was sired by Rysdick’s cele- 
brated Hambletonian, who stands for mares at $500 
each. Mr. Rysdick has refused $35,000.00 for this 
stallion. Rysdyck’s Hambletonian was sired by Old 
Abdallah, he by Membrino, he by imported Messenger. 
His dam was the Charles Kent mare by imported 
Bellfounder. Grand dam Old One Eye by Old Ham- 
bletonian, and he by imported Messenger, and his 
dam also by imported Messenger. The dam of Old 
One Eye was by imported Messenger. The dam of 
Mr. Alexander’s Abdallah was by Buy Roman, he by 


imported Roman out of a Hickory mare; g.d. by/| 


“Membrino, son of Old Membrino by imported Messen- 


er. 

The dam of ABDALLAH, JR., is Kitty Fisher by 
Chorister, he by imported Contract; Chorister’s dam 
Jennie Gray by Auld Robin Gray, he by Royalist, he 
by Sattram, he by Marsh, he by Eclipse, and he by 
Godolphin Arabian. 

ABDALLAH, JR.’s grand dam was the celebrated 
Old Bertrand, formerly owned and run by John R. 
Sparr, of South Carolina; g.g.dam by Darnaby’s 
Diomede, he by Hambletonian, his dam by Gatewood’s 
Shark, his g. g-dam by Grey Alfred, g. g. dam by 
imported Fearnought, &c. Hambletonian was by 
imported Diomede, his dam by imported Shark. 

N. J. COLMAN, Saint Louis, Mo. 


Rok oe.) 7) Se aw wae 
EVERGREENS. 
I have the largest and finest stock of 
HOME GROWN EVERGREENS IN THE 
WEST, 

From 1 foot to 10 feet high, well furnished with 
branches from the ground, and with good fibrous roots. 
They will bear transplanting as well as deciduous 
trees. Best sizes for shipment are worth from One 
to Three Dollars each. Parties ordering can tell 
what they want to pay per tree, and we will select the 
best for the price, and pack them carefully. The fol- 
lowing will be found desirable in every lawn, viz: 
Norway Spruce, 
Hemlock Spruce, 
White Spruce, 
Balsam Fir, 
Scotch Pine, White Pine, 
American Arbor Vita. 
I have also the following Evergreen Shrubs, viz: 
Savin, 
Tree Box, 
Mahonia Aquifolia, 
Pyracanthus. 
Price 75 cents each. 


Norman J. Colman, 
97 Chesnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Jucunda—our No. 700 Strawberry 
PLANTS BY MAIL—GOOD INVESTMENT. 
We will send by mail, post-paid, and guarantee 

their safe carriage—25 good, strong plants for $5—or 

60 for $10. By express, 100 plants for $15—1000 for 

$100. Each plant, with ordinary care, will produce 

the first season 100 additional. Thus, an outlay of $5 

will secure 2,500 plants in 6 months—or $10, 6,000 

plants. 

As but few plants of this remarkable strawberry 
have been disseminated, the demand for some years 
to come, at high prices, will be very great. 

The most PROFITABLE time to secure valuable new 
varieties, is when they are FIRST INTRODUCED. 
lt J. KNOX, Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








FARM FOR SALE. | 


N. J. Cotman, Esq.—Sir: One of my old neigh- | 
bors near Pevely, in Jefferson Co., Mo., a German, de- 
sires to sell his farm. He is old and rather infirm, 
and thinks if he had the value of his farm in money 
he could live with less labor. His farm consists of 
162 acres—forty acres incultivation. Buildings on it 
worth about $1,100, including a very comfortable 
dwellirg; hasa noble spring of excellent water near 
the house; it has a good orchard, from which he 
has sold a great quantity of apples and peaches of 
good quality. 15 acres are bottom land of that in 
cultivation, the remainder of the tract is excellent 
hill land, with the exception of a small rocky spot 
on which a marble quarry is opened—it is the same 
quarry that the marble building on 4th street, cor. of 
Olive, was built from. Some of the fields now in cul- 
tivation would be fine places to plant vineyards. To 
my knowledge the place is very healthy. Think it 
is about 3 miles from Pevely, a station on the Iron 
Mountain R.R., it lies north-west. 40 acres of the 
162 is a mile separated from the remainder ; it is val- 
uable only for its timber. About a mile from the 
farm there is an extensive stave-making establish- 
ment, which will require the surplus products of the 
whole neighborhood at St. Louis prices. Expects $20 
an acre for his farm. I know it is well worth that— 
in fact it was worth that before the war. It isan 
excellent country for fruits of all kinds, and very 
eonvenient to market, and from the sales that I have 
heard of, I judge that lands are advancing rapidly in 
price there. The owner’s name is Auguste Keneke, 
and he can be found by inquiring at the blackemith’s 
shop at Pevely, or by writing him a letter there. 


J. BARR. 
———-_+e oe —-- —-——- 


A VALUABLE BOOK FOR FARMERS 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
Nos. 443 and 445 BROADWAY, 
will publish on Ist of April, 
INDIAN CORN: 
ITS VALUE, CULTURE AND USES. 
BY EDWARD ENFIELD. 


1 vol. 12mo. 309 pages. Cloth. Price, $1 75. 

‘For a number of years the author has given mach 
attention, both theoretically and practically, to the 
culture and uses of Indian Corn, and has, during that 
time, accumulated a considerable amount of materials 
relating to the subject, and mainly derived from the 
experience of farmers in various sections of the coun- 
try . . . . The aim has been to condense within 
a small compass all needed and useful information, 
and to state facts, opinions and results, as clearly and 
concisely as possible.”—[Extract from Preface. 

This books contain nearly 50 useful tables, of the 
highest value to Farmers, and of these more than 30 
are new and original. 

Contents: Extent and Value of the Corn Crop; 
Adaptation to Varieties of Soil and Climate; Adap- 
tation to the Wants of Man; Certainty of the Crop ; 
Average Yield; Limit of Production; Improvement 
of Varieties; Introduction of New Varieties; Chem- 
ical Analysis of Corn; Seed for Planting; Time to 
Plant; The Soil and Its Constituents; Practical Mode 
of Testing the Soil ; Preparation of the Soil; Manures ; 
Planting ; After Culture; Enemies of Corn; Preven- 
tives and Remedies; Diseases of Corn; The Stalk 
Crop; Cost of Production ; How to Obtaina Large 
Yield; The Largest Yield on Record; Uses of Corn; 
Cost of Beef Made from Cern; Cost of Pork Made 
from Corn; Cost of Mutton Made from Corn; Cost of 
Butter and Cheese Made from Corn; How to Make 
Feeding Profitable; Miscellanous Uses of Corn; The 
Product of One Acre; Corn Culture at the West; 
the Manufacturing Interest in its Relation to Agri- 
culture; Market Price of Corn, etc., ete., ete. 


Sent free by mail on reeeipt of the price. It 


CHEIST EI: 
white PYPigs. 
A few pair of Chester White 
Pigs for sale, boxed and shipped 
with the necessary food, at $30 per 
pair. Also, 2 Chester White Boar 
Pigs for sale, four and five months 
old, at $20 each. Address, 
NORMAN J. COLMAN, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 











TAKE YOUR CHOICE, 


We will send by express or otherwise, as ordered 
securely packed, a ‘ 


$55 Sewing Machine, 


Either 
WHEELER & WILSON, 


r 
GROVER & BAKER, 
To any person who will send us the names of 
Sixteen New Subscribers, 
TO THE 


NEW YORK OBSERVER, 
With the money ($56) for one year 
in advance. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS RECEIVE): 
From Mount Giteap, 0 
“The beautiful Prize Sewing Machine was received 
in due time and good order.” 
From But_er, Pern. 
“The Machine arrived safely. It came just in tim 
to do good.” 





From HANNIBAL, Mo. 
“With pleasure I acknowlege the receipt of th 
Sewing Machine. It works eplendidly.” 
Frou Mituitown, N.Y. 
“The Sewing Machine came safely. We retun 
thanks. I think I can get more names.” 
From Annapouis, Mp. 
“It is an excellent Machine, and in good running 
order, and I secured it very easily.” 
And many more such letters! 


The opportunity is still presented. 
Sample Copies and Circulars sent to any address Frzz. 

Terms, $3.50 a year in advance. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR. & C0. 
1t 37 Park Row, New York. 


JEFFERSON CITY 
Wc Agricultural Warehouse. 


R. A. Huffard, 


Dealer in 


AGRICULTURAL 
TOOLS AND MACHINE, 


High Street, Jefferson City, - - - 











Micsouri. 





Will keep constantly on hand, 


GARBEN, GRASS AND 
OTHER SEEDS, 


Peoria, Rock Island, Clipper, and other Plows, 
Harrows, Horse Rakes, 
Straw and Hay Cutters, 
Churns, Spades, Shovels, Forks, 
Chains, Hames, Rakes, Hoes, 
Corn Planters, &c. &e. 
SULKY AND GANG PLOWS. 
Agent for the Sale of 
Leather and Rubber Belting, 
Rubber and Hemp Packing, } 
And Lace Leather. 
PORTABLE PLANTATION GRIST MILIS. 
Pumps of all kinds, Wool Carding Machines, 
Cider and Wine Mills. Also, Agent for 
All kinds of Fruit Trees, Shrubbery, 
Evergreens, Roses, &. 


not on hand when called for will 
ordered immediately. 


~ For Sale, Short Horn Catile, 
South-down and Cotswold Sheep, 


at our farm, near Lexington, Ky. Catalogue 
sent on application. Wu. & Ben Wanrielo. | 
Marl-6t 


— 


Any article 
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1966. AND VALLEY FARMER. 109 
Iv ie’s New, Cheap Poultry Book. N. J. COLMAN’S 
SEEDLING CG U T I N G S THE AMATEUR’S POULTRY GUIDE. A ; 
, - E. A. bea er — American Poultry Fancier-” f INT 10) | NY NURSERY ‘ 
r very person that keeps Poultry should have it. 
For Sale by Bend 50 cents for one, Address, eA. WENDELL, On the Olive Street Road, 5 miles 
932, Albany, N.Y. 
JOHN PAUL SACKSTEDER, 2@- All kinds of Game and wee hanes Sout and West of the-Court Hovee. 
fresh Eggs for setting, for sale. Send stamp for It contains the largest and choicest 
marl5-2t Circular. apl-2t atock of 


Louisville, Ky. 
THE ST. LOUIS RASPBERRY 


Is the best Red Raspberry in cultivation in this vi- 
cinity; is perfectly hardy ; stood the winter of 63-4 
without protection uninjured; is very productive, 
and immediately succeeds the Doolittle Imp. Black 
- in sipeaing. Strong plants at $2 per doz., 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS: 


Wilson’s Albany and Triomphe De Gand at $6 per It 
1006, Baltimore Scarlet early and very productive at 
$10 per 1000. Address, A. RIEHL, 
marl5-3t Alton, Ill. 


YOUNG EVERGREENS, 


In great variety, both Nursery-grown and frem the 
Forest, at $5 per 1000 and upwards. Printed direc- 
tionsto purchasers. Price Lists on application. 


JOHN C. TEAS, Raysville, Ind. 


Also, CHERRIES, ROSES, GRAPES, MAHA-|it 
LEBS, and a general assortment of Trees, Survuss, 
Piants, &c. 


1866. ‘SORGO. 1866. 


WE ARE NOW PREPARED TO FILL ORDERS 
for Sugar Cane Seed, from CuHorce Lots (carefully 
selected by ourselves) of the BEST VARIETIES of 


Pure Sorgo and Imphee Seed. 


Seep CircuLARs, containing Price List and Direc- 
tions for Planting, sent Free or CHarae. 


ga@r-NOW READY,-6y 


The Sorgo Hand Book for 1866, 


Containing valuable information on the culture of 
Sorgo and the manufacture of SYRUP AND SUGAR 
therefrom ; also, a full illustrated description of the 
celebrated 


kK COOKS’ EVAPORATOR, 


And the 


VICTOR CANE MILL, 


Sent Frez or CHARGE, on application to our address, 


Blymyer, Bates & Day, 


MANSFIELD, 0. 








Creveling Grape. 
Nearly as early as the Hartford Prolific; of superior 
quality ; and good for both wine and the table. 


10,000 vines for sale, 
At $5 per dos. $40 per 100 $300 per 1000. 
J. KNOX. Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











the Flower and Kitchen Garden. 
NOW READY. 

This is a work of 130 pages of closely printed mat- 
ter, containinga beautiful colored plate and over 50 
engravings. It will be forwarded post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents, to all applicants. 
ddress, WASHBURN & CO., 

Seed Merchants, Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass. 


DR. WHITTIER, 


Longer located in St. Louis than any 
other Chronic Disease Physician. Office 65 St. 
Charles St., one square south of Lindell Hotel, Saint 
Louis. All Chronic, Virulent and Special Diseases 
treated. Hours, 8 A.M.to8P.M. Confidential con- 
sultation free of charge. Call at office and receive 
Theory of Disease free. Communications by mail 
promptly answered. My Theory of all such diseases 
sentfree for two 3 cent stamps. [aply 














GRAPE VINES & SMALL FRUIT PLANTS. 
FOR SALE IN LARGE OR SMALL QUANTITIES. 
fe Send for Price List. 


E. R. MASON & SON, 


Webster Groves, St. Louis Co., Mo 
[Nov. 1-6m.] 





250,000 Concord Grape Cuttings 
For sale. 

100,000 Cuttings of other varieties. 
Dr. H. Schroeder, 


marl5—2t Bloomington, Ills. 


tf 














ESTABLISHED 1849. 
We The following Catalogues are now ready, and will be mailed 


to doo i ga 







No. 1 No. 2, 
Descriptive D oT" hb 

List of FLOWER 
Greenhouse SEEDS. 
and Bedding My collection 


Plants, Roses 7 of seed con- 


Shrubs, sists of up- 
Grape wards of 400 
Vines, varieties. 
Small Fruits, « Seeds sent by mail 
&e. &e. on receipt of Cata- 


logue price. 
No. 3, Descriptive Catalogue of DAHLIAS, consisting of upwards 
of Two Hundred Distinct Varieties. 


A liberal Discount allowed to the trade: Send for Catalogue. Address, 
M HENRY MICHEL, 56 North Second Street, Saint Louis, Mo., 
ar 1—4¢ 


‘Aihetout Cultivator’s Guide to} 





with Wm. Koenig & Co., Western Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Stere.| 


Home Grown 4 


FRUIT TREES, 
Shade Trees, Ornamental Shrubs, 
Evergreens, 


Grape Vines, 
SMALL FRUITS, EYC., 


IN THE WEST. 


The varieties are all guaranteed to be adapted 
to our soil and climate. 





The City Office of the Nursery is at 97 Chesnut St. 
in the Office of “Couman’s Rurat Wor.p.” 


Address, NORMAN J. COLMAN, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


IMPORTANT to Planters. 








SMALL CORN PLOW AND CULTIVATOR 
COMBINED. 
For Corn, Cotton, Tobacco and Other 
Crops. 

FIVE Implements in one. It a perfect FUR- 
REUR, COVERER, HOER, HILLER AND 
HARROW. A Boy can manage it with ease. 
Hoes two rows at once. Driver rides. NO 
USE FOR THE HAND HOE WHEN THIS 
IMPLEMENT is used. 

BRANCH BEAM HILLING PLOW. Neo 
Planter should be without this simple DOUBLE 
MOULD BOARD PLOW. Has moveable 
wings to suit rows from 23 to 34 feet apart. The 
best one Horse Cotton Plow in use. 


Columbian Mowing and 
Reaping Machine. 

This machine mows, reaps, and rakes. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
furnished upon application. 

DUANE H. NASH, Gen’. AaeEnt, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 
mar] 5—4t 17 Courtlandt St. New York. 


Illustrated Circulars 





Native Evergreens of the follow- 
ing varieties, 5 to 12 inches high. 
BALSAM FIR, 

ARBOR VIT&, WHITE PINE, SPRUCE AND 
HEMLOCK, at $7 per 1000. $25 for 5,000, Packing 


free. JAS. A. ROOT, Skaneateles, N. ¥. 
Mar 15—2t 
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BARNUM & BRO’S MISSOURI AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 
No. 26. South Main Street, Saint Louis, Mo. 


SIGN OF gpearOX YOKE,.s6% hangs directly over the door, 3 doors north of Walnut Street, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
GARDEN, GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS. 


+o ee Stock of Garden Seeds is Fresh and Pure, and will 


be furnished in any quantity desired. 
Champion of Ohio Reapers and| Buckeye Sulky Corn Plow. 


Mowers. 


Vandiver’s Missouri Corn Planter| Buckeye Wheat Drill. 


Exclusive Agents in St. Louis for Celebrated 
Rock Iisiand Plows. 


Gang Plows. 
Sulky Hay Rakes. 


Hall, Brown & Co.’s Revolving;Threshers, Horse Powers, and 


Hay Rakes. 
Cutting Boxes. 


OUR GARDEN SEEDS are supplied IN PAPERS, 


Neatly put up, with Directions for Cultivating, or in bulk. 
boxes of assorted seeds desired. 


OW SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
and Gardener’s Almanac for 1866. 


Buckeye Cider Mill. 


Washing Machines & Wringers. 
Hay Hoisting Forks. 


Cotton Gins, and a vast variety 
of farming tools. 


Merchants supplied with any size 


FREEMAN BARNUM, 
ROB’T C. BARNUM, 








= Sa 





Lyon’s Periodical Drops. 


THE GREAT FEMALE REMEDY FOR 
IRREGULARITIES. 


These drops are a scientifically compounded fluid 
preparation, and better than any Pills, Powders, or 
Nostrums. Being liquid, their action is direct and 
positive, rendering them a reliable, speedy and cer- 
tain specific for the cure of all obstructions and sup- 
pressions of nature. Their popularity is indicated by 
the fact that over 100,000 bottles are annually sold 
and consumed by the ladies of the United States, 
every one of whom speak in the stongest terms of 
praise of their great merits. They are rapidly taking 
the place of every other Female Remedy, and are 
considered by all who know aught of them, as the su- 
rest, safest and most infallible preparation in the world, 
for the cure of all female complaints, the removal of 
all obstructions of nature, and the promotion ofhealth, 
regularity and strength. Explicit directions stating 
when they may be used, and explaining when and 
why they should not, nor could not be used without 
producing effects contrary to nature’s chosen laws, 
will be found carefully folded around each bottle, with 
the written signature of Jonn L. Lyon, without which 
none are genuine. 

Prepared by Dr. JOHN L. LYON, 195 Chapel St., 
New Haven, Conn., who can be consulted either per- 
sonally or by mail (enclosing stamp), concerning all 
private diseases and female weakness. Price $1.50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists everywhere. 

Cc. G. CLARK & CO., 
Gen’l Agents for U.S. and Canadas. 
Cotuins Bro’s, Wholesale Agents, St. Louis. 
Decl-ly 


2 NANSEMOND Sweet 
Potatoes for Seed. 


Price, $6 per single bushel. $15 per 
barrel of three bushels. Also, 
plants in proper season. This va- 
riety is successfully grown at the 
£North. Send for Circular of direc- 
tions, etc. Address, 

MURRAY & CO., 
Fosters Crossings, Warren Co. 
mar 1—3t Ohio. 








Western States Agricultural 
Company. 


L. J. BUSH & CO., 


Manufacturers’ Agents and Dealers 
in all kinds of 


AGRICULTURAL 


MACHINERY, 


Dodge’s Patent Iron Reaper and 
Mower, formerly “Ohio and 
Buckeye.” 

Threshers and Separators, 

Horse Powers, Portable Steam 
Engines, 

Sugar Mills and Evaporators, 

Farm and Freight Wagons, Plows, 

Cultivators and other Farm Ma- 
chinery. 

Heavy Freight Wagons made to 
order on short notice. 


We are prepared to receive on consignment, 
and sell, all kinds of produce, and to purchase 
to order any goods that may be required for 
farm or plantation use. Our facilities enable 
us to purchase on the Best terms, and our 
charges will be moderate. 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: 


NO. 14 SOUTH MAIN ST. 


Opposite Merchants’ Exchange, 





feb3m ST. LOUIS, MO. 





GREAT DISTRIBUTION 


By the Eureka Gift Association, Established 1846 


180 Broadway, New York. 


Rosewood Pianos, Melodeons,Fine Oil Paintings, En- 
gravings, Silver Ware, Fine Gold and Silver Watches, 
Diamond Pins, Diamond Rings, Gold Bracelets, Coral 
Florentine, Mosaic, Jet, Lava and Cameo Ladies’ Sets, 
Gold Pens with Gold and Silver Extension Holders, 
Sleeve Buttons, Sets of Studs, Vest and Neck Chains, 
Gold Rings, &c. Valued at One Million Dollars. 

DISTRIBUTION is made in the following manner: 

CERTIFICATES naming each artiele and its 
Va ve, are placed in SEALED ENVELOPES, which 
are well mixed. One of these Envelopes, containing 
the Certificate or Order for some Article, will be de- 
livered at our office, or sent by mail to any address, 
without regard to choice, on receipt of 25 Cents. 

On receiving the Certificate the purchaser will see 
what Article it praws, and its value, and can thea 
send ONE DOLLAR and receive the Article named, 
or can choose ANY OTHER one Article on our List of 
the same value. 

fm Purchasers of our SEALED ENVELOPES, 
may, inthis manner, obtain an Article WortH Frou 
One To Five Hunprep Dotiars, for ONE DOLLAR. 
which they need not pay until it is known what is 
drawn andits value. Entire Satisfaction Guaranteed 
in all Cases. 

THE EUREKA GIFT ASSOCIATION 
would call attention tothe fact of its being the Origi- 
nal and Largest Gift Association in the country. We 
are therefore enabled to send Fiver Goops, an give 
better chances to obtain the MORE VALUABLE PRIZES, 
than any other establishment of the kind. The busi- 
ness continues to be conducted, in a fair and honora- 
ble manner, and a large and greatly increasing trade 
is proof that our patrons appreciate this method of 
obtaining rich and elegant goods. 

During the past year this Association has sent 
a very large number of valuable prizes to all parts of 
the country. Those who patronize us will receive the 
full value of their money, as no article on our list is 
worth less than $1, retail, and there are no blanks. 

Parties dealing with us may depend on having 
prompt returns, and the article drawn will be imme- 
ditely sent to any address by return mail or express. 

The following parties have recently drawn valuable 
prizes from the Eureka Association and have kindly 
allowed the use of their names, many other names 
might be published were we permitted :— 

Andrew Wilson, Custom House, Philadelphia, Penn., 
Oil Painting, value, $100; James Hargraves, 821 
Broadway, New York, Oil Painting, value, $100; E. 
F. Jones, Barrett, Marshall Co., Kansas, Melodeon, 
value, $200; Patrick J. Byrnes, Waterbury, Ct., Gold 
Watch, value, $125; J. F. Shaw, 224 East 24th street, 
N. Y., Piano, value, $350; Mrs. Chas J. Nevis, El-, 
mira, N. Y. Piano, value, $300; Miss Lucy Janeway; 
Elmira, N. Y., Cluster Diamend Ring, value, $200; 
Mrs. K. Pennoyer, City Hotel, Nashville, Tenn., Melo- 
deon,value, $125; Oscar M.Allen, Co B, 142d Ind Vols, 
Nashville, Tenn., Watch, val.,$85; Rowland S. Patter- 
son, Co D, 10th Iowa Vet Vols, Oil Painting, val., $100 
Mrs Abbey J.Parsons, Springeld, Mass, Melodeon, val, 
$150 ; James L.Dexter,City Surveyor, Syracuse, N Y., 
Gold Watch, val.,$150; Mrs. Jas Ely, 177 Wooster st., 
cor Bleeker, N. Y., Oil Painting, val., $100; Mrs J.C. 
Coles, Grand Rapids,Mich.,Silver Castor, val., $40; Dr. 
J. R. Sinclair, No 4 Main st, Utica, N.Y., Framed En- 
graving, val., $25; Hon Luther Detmold, Washington, 
D.C., Oil Painting, val., $100; Dr J. R. Marsh, 146 
Chesnut st, Phila, Pa, Piano, val., $500; Col S.M.Rob- 
ertson, St.Charles Hotel,N.O., La., Oil Painting, val., 
$100; Mrs Lucy. Adams, Detroit, Mich, Gold Watch, 
val., $150; Pat’k Burk, 121 Chapel st, N. Haven, Ct, 
Melodeon, val., $200; Jesse R. Williams, Springfield, 
Mass, Gold Watch, val., $150; Mrs M. N. Roberts, 
Revere House, Boston, Mass, Piano, val., $350; Hon 
Nelson J.White, Washington, D.C., Oil Painting, val., 
$100 ; Luther Brown, 23 Pleasant st, Fall River, Mass, 
Gold Watch, val., $150; Mrs J Philips, Worcester, Mass, 
Melodeon, val., $200; J.S. Brown, Westfield, Mass, 
Gold Watch,value, $125; Miss E. Davis, Natick, Mass, 
two prizes, Melodeon, value, $225, Cluster Diamond 
Ring, value, $200. 

ge®- A Chance to obtain any of the above Articles 
for One Dollar by purchasing a Sealed Envelope for 
Twenty-Five cents. 

We Five Sealed Envelopes will be sent for $1; 
Eleven for $2; Thirty for $5; Sixty-five for $10; One 
Hundred for $15. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 

Our patrons are desired to send United States money 
when it is convenient. Long letters are unnecessary. 

Orders for Sealed Envelopes must in every case be 
accompanied by the Cash, with the name of the person 
sending, and Town, County and State plainly written. 
Letters should be addressed to theManagers,as follows. 

GOODWIN, HUNT & CO., 
feb1-6t Box 5706 Post Office, New York. 
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@EO HUSMANN. C. C. MANWARING: 
R N NURSERY. 
HUSMANN & MANWARING, Proprietors, 
HERMANN, MO. 

Having much increased our business, we take pleas- 
ure in calling the attention of our friends, and the 
public generally, to our large and complete assort- 
ment of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs com- 
prising the choicest varieties of 
Apples, Pears, standard and dwarf; Cherries, standard 

and dwarf; Peaches, Plums, Apricots, Almonds, 

Quinces, Grapes, Currants, Gooseberries, Rasp- 
berries, Strawberries, Blackberries, Shade 
and Ornamental Treesand Shrubs, Ever- 
greens, Vines and Creepers, Roses, 
Dablias, and other Plants, Scions of 
Fruit Trees, Cuttings and Seedlings 
of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c. 

Most of the varieties were tested here, and have 
proved successful in our soil and climate, and all are 
warranted true to name. 

We would call the special attention of Grape Grow- 
ers to our large assortment of native hardy grapes, 
comprising over sixty of the choicest varieties, which 
we have spared no pains nor cost to procure from the 
post reliable sources. Many of them have been test- 
ed here, and all will be tested in the open vineyard, 
and we shall recommend none until we have found 
them successful. This we may now confidently do 
with Norton’s Virginia, Herbemont, Missouri and 
Concord, they having been tested beyond a doubt. 

Descriptive Catalogues sent gratis to all applicants. 

Orders directed to us personally or to our local 
agents, will be promptly and carefully filled. 

HUSMANN & MANWARING. 

Hermann, Sept. 1859. 


Itch! Itch ! Itch ! 


Scratch ! Scratch ! Scratch! 


Wheaton’s Ointment 


Znter Will Cure the Itch in 48 hours 
Ae On It cures the Prairie Itch, Wabash 
> ITCH @\Scratches, Salt Rheum, Ulcers, 
sree gg “4 all — of the 

. in. rice cents. 
on oer), Bowers, of Lotions ond eskes 

\ Z which will not remove the disease. 

Cray By sending 60 cents to COLLINS 
BRO’S, (Agents for the South-west,) S.W. Corner of 
2d and Vine Sts., Saint Louis, Mo., it will be forward- 
ed by mail, free of postage, to any part of the country. 

WEEKS & a bao ag Mass., Proprietors. 

et15—6m 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
Vines, Flowering Shrubs, etc., grown and 
for sale at the 
COAL CREEK VINEYARD & NURSERY. 

Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 

BARNES & KELLY, 
(novl56m) Lawrence, Kan. 


LAND PLASTER 


By the Barrel. 
Rhodes’ Superphosphate. 


PLANT & BRO., 
25 North Main St., Louis, Mo. 


OSAGE ORANGE SEED. 
Weare in receipt of Fresh Seed 


from Texas, which we offer by the 


lb. or bushel, at the lowest market 
rates,and would advise those in want of seed to 
address before buying elsewhere, 
PLANT & BRO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


BAROMETERS & THERMOMETERS. 
I wish to announce to my friends and the readers 
ofthe “World” in particular, that I have just receiv- 
ed a lot of the above-named instruments. A barom- 
eter is an indispensable article in every household, es 
pecially to the farmer, as it indicates the exact change 
in weather—and if he only knew the usefulness of the 
instrument, he would not hesitate to pay a small sum 
for an article that will save hundreds of dollars. 
Price, from $10 to $25. No. 114 Market St., 
pr.ly*30 JACOB BLATTNER, Oprician. 























St. Louis Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
[Established 1845, by Wm. M. Plant.] 
sae SIGN OF THE GILT PLOW... 
NO. 25 NORTH MAIN STREET, 
BETWEEN CHESNUT AND PINE STS., 
Also, No. 203 NORTH FOURTH STREET (Fronting on two streets), & 204 BROADWAY, 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


Plant «& 
Wu. M. Puanr.}- 


Brother, 


|AurReD Pian. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in snd Manufacturers’ Agents for the Sale of 


Agricultural 


Implements 


and Machines, 


Leather and Rubber Belting, Hose, Steam Packing. 


Howe’s Standard Scales. 


Pearce’s Plantation Cotton Spinners. 


sae = WOOL CARDING MACHINES, COACH SCREWS, STORE TRUCKS; 8 
CISTERN, DEEP WELL, ENGINE AND €HAIN PUMPS; €C. 


Krauser’s Improved Portable Cider Mill and Press. 


Sugar Cane Mills and Juice Evaporators. 


Cotton Gins, Hand and Power Corn Shellers. 


Smith’s Patent Cast Cast-Steel Plow. 


Young’s and Tobey & Anderson’s Peoria steel Plows. 
s@- STAFFORD’S 2-HORSE SULKY CULTIVATOR. =a 


Selby’s double check row CORN PLANTER. 


McGaffey’s Double-Check 


Row or Drill Corn Planter. 


Kirby’s American Iron Reaper and Mower. 


Sulky and Revolving Horse Hay Rakes. 
PALMER'S EXCELSIOR HORSE HAY HOISTING FORK. 
Palmer’s Revolving Hay Stacking Machine. 


Also, a full supply 
GARDEN, GRAS 


of Warranted Fresh and Genuine 


& OTHER SEEDS, growth of 1865. 


All of which we offer at the lowest possible CASH PRICES. 


Call and get Illustrated Catalogue furnished Gratis. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 1866. 


PLANT & BRO. 





Trees and Plants at Retail. 


The subscriber begs to offer the following, together 
with almost everything else found in a nursery—all 
approved varieties and of best quality. 


Apples, 2 and 3 year old, 20 to 25c. 

Peaches, 25 and 30c. 

Pears, dwarf65c, standard 75c. 

Cherries, 75c. Plums, 75c. Apricots and Quinces, 50c. 

Grapes—Concord, Delaware, Hartford, Nortons’ Vir- 
ginia, Taylor’s Bullit—50c each. 

Strawberries—Wilson’s Albany, Iowa, $1.50 per 100. 
Russell, Buffalo, French, Baltimore Scarlet, 
$3 per 100. 

Lawton Blackberry—$1.50 per doz. 
Raspberries—Doolittle’s Black Cap, 
St. Louis, $1.50 per doz. 

Currants—Red and White Dntch, $1.50 per doz. 

Houghton Seedling Gooseberry, $1.50 per doz. 

Deciduous Ornamental Trees—20 Fine varieties, 50c 
to $1.00 each. 

Shrubs—50 choice kinds, 75c. 

Roses—over one hundred superb varieties, 50c to $1 


Purple Cane, 


each. 
Dahlias—over 70 varieties, 50c¢ each. 
Evergreen Trees and Shrubs, a splendid assortment, 
from 2 to 6 feet high, price from 50c to $5 each. 
Rhubarb, Asparagus, Penias, &c. 


Address, Carew Sanders, 
Carondelet, Mo. 
: é : , | i >. 
rare Ys 





100,000 
Concord Grape Vines for sale. 
100,000 
Catawba Grape Vines for sale. 
10,000 
Hartford Prolific Grape Vines for 
sale. 
10,000 
Delaware Grape Vines for sale. 
5,000 
Norton‘s Virginia Grape Vines for 
sale. 
50,000 
Grape Vines of Clinton, Herbemont, Taylor, 
Cynthiana, Perkins, Maxatawny, Cassady, 


Iona, Rebecca, Israella, Adirondac, and many 
others, at a reasonable price for sale. 
Also, Strawberry Plants, Currants, Raspber- 


ries, &c. Send stamp for price list, to 
Dr. H. Schroeder, 
tf Bloomington, Ils. 
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FARMERS, GET THE BEST ! 
GET BROWN’S 
IL..LINOIS CORN PLANTER, 





Greatly Improved for the Spring of 1866. 
FIRST PREMIUM AWARDED WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 


!1T HAS AN 
Improved Dropping Arrangement 


O<e——s That will never fail and never vary. =py 


THEN GET THE ~ 
Eiavvikeye Corn Cultivator, 
Which took the First Premium over 33 Machines at Chicago, Sept. the 4th to 9th, 1865, and 
over 23 Machines at the Iowa State Fair, Sept. 26th to 30th, 1865, and you can 
attend to your corn with ease. 


Send for Circulars of the Celebrated 


Genuine Buckeye Reaper and Mower, 


WITH THE BEST SELF-RAKE EVER MADE. 


SS 


q J 4 ‘rG & 6 
(a a’ q ny 


Western Agricultural Depot and Seed Store, 


The LAMB 





“THE CROWNING TRIUMPH 


We KNITS A STOCKING 
SUBSTANTIALLY 
COMPLETE. 


Knitting the Heel and Narrowing off the Toe 
as it goes along. 


ITSETS UP ITS OWN WORK: 


KNITS ANY SIZE, from two loops, forming 
a cord, up to its full capacity ; 
WIDENS AND NARROWS, by varying the 
number of loops, and 


Knits the Wide Single Flat Web 
The Double Flat Web, 
The Plain Ribbed Flat Web, 
and the 
Fancy Ribbed Flat Web, 
With selveges. 


No other machine in the 
world can do any one 
of these things | 


IT t.NITS 
Shawls, 
Hoods, 
Nubias, 
Jackets, 
Breakfast Capes, 
Sacks, 
Skirts, 
Undershirts, 
Drawers, 
Boy’s Suits, 
Children’s Cloaks, 
Snow Shoes, 
Leggins, 
Gloves, 
Mittens, 
And upwards of FORTY 
Different Articles. 


Knits a yard of plain work in TEN minutes , 
a pair of socks complete in half an hour. 
or Families, Wool Growers, Manufacturers, Mer- 
chants, &c., it is the most money-making and labor- 
saving invention of the age. From 100 to 150 per 
cent. profit on every article it produces. Women sre 
earning from $15 to $25 per week, knitting hosiery and 
staple and fancy worsted articles. 

very Machine warranted to work ag represented. 
For Circulars, address with samp. 


' PRATT & CLARK, 

No. 24 North 5th Street, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

General Agents for the West and 





No. 56 North Seeond Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


South-west. 
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